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FOR BERNIE L. HERMAN 



THIS NOVEL is not intended to portray 
any actual person. Although the main 
character may remind the reader of a his- 
toric figure, it is not a tf roman a clef." 
Rather, I have tried to make visible behind 
the reality of historical events and through 
the medium of artistic creation the deeper 
significance of an epoch. 



1 



TWENTY PAST FIVE . . . They won't expect my answer be- 
fore tomorrow morning. Unless, of course, Karl . . No, it's 
too late for him to turn up today. In any case, I've still the 
whole night ahead of me to make my decision. More Chan 
twelve hours. 

Automatically the Minister wound his watch before put- 
ting it back in his waistcoat pocket. 

His glance wandered aimlessly through the room: over the 
dark red damask covering the walls, over the marble mantel- 
piece, the tapestries, the elegant gold-and-white chairs, the 
sofa between the two bronze lamps tands; it glided without 
resting over the lif e-size portrait on the wall opposite until 
it suddenly occurred to him that this old man in the high- 
collared military tunic had been his father. 

Reproduced by the million, this portrait of the founder and 
first President of the Republic hung in every schoolroom, in 
every office, in peasant cottages, palaces and workers' homes. 
Today it was no longer a portrait of one particular man, but 
a national symbol, like a crest or an ornament, an idea which 
people associated with a certain stamp or coin. Every day 
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the Minister's eyes had fallen countless times on this picture, 
but only now did it occur to him that he had never had the 
time or opportunity to examine it carefully. 

The thought troubled him. In the fast-fading evening light 
he could see only the outlines of the figure. Moving over to 
the wall, the Minister switched on the large crystal chande- 
lier, and the room was bathed in a white flood. He blinked 
irritably, but then the graceful movements of the slightly 
trembling crystal pendants caught his attention. What a 
superb piece of work, he thought. What skill had gone into 
the making of these glass leaves and flowers! Standing under 
the chandelier, he studied every little leaf, each single candle, 
as though he were preparing to draw them. 

IVe lived here for years before the war and again since 
my return but IVe never really looked at this chandelier 
or that Gobelin. 

The Minister passed slowly along the tapestry, his eyes 
clinging to every detail of fleeing deer, of hounds and hunts- 
men. Actually, he was far too close to take in the whole pic- 
ture, but this was not his real aim. It was rather an attempt 
to evade the agonizing thoughts that had sent him on this 
voyage of discovery. 

He came to the sofa, stood still, stroked its brocade-cov- 
ered back, and stared at the gilt carvings; he began counting 
the brass tacks running along the border: five ten 
twenty ... It gave him great satisfaction to discover that 
there were thirty of them, a round number. Good, he 
thought. Very good. He examined the carpet's intricate 
design of light and dark diamonds; he forced himself to 
place his feet in such a way that in turn the toe of each shoe 
touched the horizontal lines which separated the figures. 
For a while he lost himself in this game. 

And then he was standing once more in front of the por- 
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trait of his father, contemplating the gaunt, wrinkled face 
with its sharply jutting, somewhat pointed nose. On it 
perched an old-fashioned pair of pince-nez. Behind the 
glasses lay the eyes of a scholar; their expression rather skep- 
tical and very alert, scrutinizing, yet neither hard nor com- 
manding. Actually very young eyes. 

When my father sat for this portrait he had just been 
elected President. He had begun a new life. At that time 
he was eleven years older than I am today. And yet his most 
productive, his most important years still lay ahead of him. 
The thought cheered the Minister. 

How could I have persuaded myself that I've come to the 
end? One can always begin again. 

Only now did the Minister realize that he was standing in 
front of the large mirror, talking to himself. He passed a 
hand slowly over his face. Must I shave again? Without 
answering, he turned away from the mirror. Even in such 
moments of strain he could still be taken for a man of forty. 
I'm in the best of health, and if they think they can intim- 
idate me ... Karl, of course, is bound to try to charm me, as 
usual. 

He saw Karl in his mind's eye a slender man of average 
height with thin blond hair and a pale round face which im- 
mediately captivated people by its youthful candor. His 
amiable smile, asking for sympathy and friendship, had 
something contagious in it. 

I have never trusted Karl Munda. Even at school, sitting 
on the'same bench, I didn't like him. And yet I continued 
to seek his friendship. Why? To bolster my self-confidence? 

A long-forgotten episode came back to his mind. It was 
just thirty years ago, November 1918 the day on which 
his father, back from years of exile, had made his entry into 
the old royal castle as President of the new state. The city 
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had resembled a tempestuous sea; the crowds surged over 
streets and squares; the houses drowned in a flood of flags, 
garlands and banners. The art of totalitarian mass demon- 
stration had not yet been invented; there were as yet no or- 
ganized processions in which the masses were expected to 
play parts as carefully studied as a Greek chorus. On that 
November day there was no chorus, no star. Intoxicated by 
the event, the people played no parts: they acted sponta- 
neously. They rejoiced and shouted, sang, cried and laughed, 
and no policeman would have dared to interfere. 

The President made his way through the crowd on horse- 
back, in a worn high-collared jacket and battered cap, the 
only civilian among many officers wearing their decorations. 
He looked very serious, glanced neither to right nor left; he 
seemed far away and yet everyone m the crowd felt as though 
the President was gazing at him alone searching, scrutiniz- 
ing. The people fell back without fear or embarrassment; 
those near him smiled shyly, happily. Only the old peasant 
women wore the same serious expression as the man on the 
horse; they raised their hands and made the sign of the cross. 

Father, he thought. Father . . . 

Pride, happiness and love brought tears to his eyes. As 
though through a thin veil he suddenly saw Karl, standing 
beside him on the platform. Although they had not seen one 
another since the outbreak of the war four years before, his 
friend had not changed at all. His forehead was still smooth 
and, holding his head slightly to one side, he offered him a 
smile as though it were a promise of unreserved devotion. 
"Now you'll soon be Foreign Minister," he said. "At last 
we've made it/* 

Although the soft melodious voice showed not a trace of 
irony, he winced as though from an insult. For suddenly he 
had seen Karl's eyes: normally they were half closed, like 
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those of a nearsighted man, never looking straight at die 
person he was talking to; blinking continuously into space, 
they led their own mysterious life, taking no share in the 
friendly smile which was forever lingering around his lips. 
Yet at this moment Karl's lids opened wide and for the first 
time he was able to look straight into those eyes. He under- 
stood that Karl's disingenuous honesty was nothing but a 
mask. And with that he realized the extent to which the 
other man hated him. Even worse, he felt at Karl's mercy, 
incapable of defending himself. For he knew that Karl had 
discovered something he had always tried to conceal from 
himself: he wore his love for his father like a shackle the 
son of the famous man. Always the son. 

Karl, on the other hand . . . Karl's father had been very 
wealthy. He had been one of the country's leading mer- 
chants, and as a result it had been all the easier for the son to 
deny him; even at the university he had assumed the role 
of an incorruptible rebel and sworn eternal enmity to his "old 
man." Whatever he might achieve, Karl announced publicly, 
he was determined to owe his success to no one, to nothing 
but his own abilities. For this reason he broke with his entire 
family and renounced any financial help from their side. In 
spite of this renunciation, of course, he could be sure of a 
considerable inheritance, and owing to his father's credit he 
could at any time obtain as much money as he wanted, but 
this fact did not lessen the admiration of his fellow students 
and friends for the courage with which he had exchanged 
the life of a well-to-do son for that of a "penniless revolution- 



ary. 

"We've made it." The Minister heard Karl's voice as dis- 
tinctly as if he had been standing behind him. Again, as on 
that day on the platform in front of the castle, there was this 
bitter, nauseating taste in his mouth. Yes, indeed, it had 
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taken them thirty years, but now they had made it, Karl and 
his Communist Comrades. And now they had declared their 
conditions. Tonight he had to decide. Once more the Min- 
ister glanced at his watch, but without looking at the hour 
he put it back again in his pocket. 

I could have gained time had I postponed the interview 
with Ivanoff, he thought. Two possibly even three days. 
The Russian ambassador would have been quite willing to 
remain in the background while our Communists were doing 
the dirty work for him. But I had to insist on this conference. 
The fact that by doing so I complicate or endanger my per- 
sonal position is neither here nor there. I could not keep 
silent not one more day. 

And what did I achieve? 

Once again the Minister reviewed in his mind the confer- 
ence he had had with the Russian ambassador two hours be- 
fore. Ought he to have said something else, answered this 
question differently, reacted in some other way to that an- 
swer? Such speculations were utterly pointless. Ivanoff was 
just as explicit as he was unpredictable. Explicit as a ma- 
chine whose function one knows, and unpredictable because 
he never acted on his own, while the power behind him 
could not be reached certainly not in the Soviet embassy. 

For a moment at the beginning of the conference the 
Minister had forgotten that it was with Communists he was 
dealing. He had felt as though these were prewar days and 
he was sitting opposite Nazis. It was not just the large por- 
trait of Stalin over Ivanoff s desk which had brought him 
back to reality. After the first few words the difference was 
obvious. For the Nazis he had felt physical loathing com- 
bined with incredulous astonishment. But underneath the 
astonishment with which he stared at Ivanoff lay an oppres- 
sive feeling of impotence. 

The Russian general who sat behind the ambassador as 
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though to emphasize the fact that he preferred to play sec- 
ond fiddle was easier to understand. In his late forties, bulky, 
in a uniform rather too tight for him and covered with 
medals, he was as timeless as war, as international as the re- 
volver he wore in his belt. Ivanoff was far more sinister. He 
was probably in his middle thirties. A blank face, eyes that 
never gave themselves away. Did he have any nerves, or 
blood? 

When Ivanoff spoke, the Minister had the impression the 
man was simply moving his lips and that what he actually 
heard was a record player hidden somewhere under the desk 
slogans, catchwords, definitions, which he had already 
heard countless times and which reminded him of the taste 
of rancid fat. 

Far back in a corner, a model of modesty, sat Karl Munda. 
He met the Minister's eye with the smile that was his trade- 
mark. I'm here merely as a guest, an utterly unimportant 
Party functionary, that smile seemed to say. The Russians 
have forced me to take part in this conference, and who am 
I to dare decline such an invitation? But this doesn't mean 
that I approve of what Comrade Ivanoff does. My sympa- 
thies are with you, Your Excellency. I'm with you as a West 
European and a man of culture. We belong to the same 
world in spite of everything we understand one another. 
Karl's furtive winking drove the blood to the Minister's head. 
Turning abruptly to Ivanoff, and in a sharper tone than he 
had intended, he said: "We are still a sovereign country. Not 
a Russian colony." 

Ivanoff remained impassive. "Your presence here," he 
said dryly, "is proof of that. In contrast to the Americans, it 
is our principle not to mix into the affairs of liberated coun- 
tries. The people have voted for the Communists. We are 
recognizing their will." 

"At the last elections a bare thirty-eight per cent of the 
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votes went to the Communists. They'll never get a ma- 



jonty. 

"I think you are mistaken. I'm convinced that in the forth- 
coming elections at least eighty per cent of the population 
will vote for the Communists provided of course that the 
elections are run on truly democratic lines/' 

The Minister laughed. "Which means that only those in 
favor of the Communists will be allowed to vote." 

"It means that Nazis and Fascists ought to be in prison and 
not at the polling booths." 

"The men and women who have been arrested during the 
last two days are not Nazis, they were persecuted by Hitler 
for their democratic convictions and spent years in concen- 
tration camps or in exile/' 

"That proves nothing." 

"What proofs do you want, then?" 

"I want it proved that I'm in any way responsible for these 
arrests. Your Minister of the Interior, your police " 

" claim to be acting exclusively according to your or- 
ders, Ivanoff. I say 'claim' because I cannot believe that the 
Soviet government approves of this terror." Now IVe got 
him where I want him, thought the Minister. At least where 
he will feel obliged to deny having ordered those arrests, 
even if only to keep up appearances, to exert a moderating 
influence on our Communists. 

"Terror? What terror?" Ivanoff stared at him in evident 
amazement. 

I must try a new line, the Minister decided. Moving his 
chair nearer to the desk, he said in that direct manner which 
had served him so well m his diplomatic career: "Let's put 
our cards on the table, Sergei Ivanovich!" 

Ivanoffs face showed no emotion. "I don't play cards." 

Did he not want to understand? Was he subtle or simply 
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stupid? "You know I'm a friend of the Soviet Union. Both 
President Musar and I have always worked for the strength- 
ening of relations between Russia and our country. We have 
sacrificed a great deal for this friendship during the war 
and above all during these last two years." 

"If you are our friend, what are you complaining about? 
You can rest assured that the Soviet government is most in- 
terested in retaining you as Foreign Minister m the new 
Communist government. Of course, if you wish to resign 
and thus prove that you are not our friend " 

The Minister had difficulty in controlling himself. "But 
surely friendship doesn't mean that we have to renounce our 
national freedom and independence! Are we expected to 
commit suicide?" 

"Suicide? Has anyone actually suggested such a thing to 
you? Who?" Ivanoff seemed truly shocked. 

"I'm perfectly prepared to co-operate with the Soviet 
Union, but I cannot fall m with a program" he changed 
his tone and continued ironically "which intends to lib- 
erate our country and m the process sends die whole nation 
to prison." 

"You exaggerate, Your Excellency. There aren't enough 
prisons m this country to house every anti-Communist." 

What's going on in this man's head? the Minister won- 
dered. The Nazi leaders with whom he'd had to deal had 
been either vain or lustful for power, nationalists, fanatics or 
sadists. This young Russian, on the other hand, took a com- 
pletely Impersonal attitude toward his job. That was it he 
was a bureaucrat. A living incarnation of the Stalinist cate- 
chism. The Bolshevist leaders, during the first years of the 
Revolution, had been dreamers or idealists. They had been 
interested in ideas and intellectual problems; this new gen- 
eration had no tradition, not even that of the civil war. He 
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found himself wondering if this man had ever wept, or 
laughed. No, he hadn't the slightest sense of humor; he was 
a synthetic product constructed on the conveyor belt of 
Communist revolution. 

"I'm afraid I'm still at a loss to understand what you want." 

"What I want?" He lowered his voice and said simply: "I 
want every man in this country whether Jew or Gentile 
to feel free to read in any streetcar, openly and without 
fear, Das Kapital or M ein Kampf!" 

For a moment Ivanoff gazed at him in astonishment, then 
he broke into roars of laughter. "Magnificent! Now I know 
why so many Comrades in Moscow told me you were such 
an excellent teller of jokes! Isn't that so, Nikolai Nikolai- 
vich?" He turned round toward the general who then 
laughed, too Only Karl's face remained thoughtful. 

Ivanoff rose, came round from behind the desk, and laid 
a hand on the Minister's shoulder. "It was good of you to 
call on me. As long as you can keep on making jokes " 

The Minister got up and took one step back. "You're mak- 
ing a grave mistake if you think I'm joking." 

For an instant they looked at one another, silent, serious. 
Then Ivanoff shook his head and returned to his chair. Leaf- 
ing through some papers and without looking at the Minister, 
he said. "Your mistake is more dangerous. You overestimate 
your power or our patience " 

Without another word the Minister left the room, walked 
automatically along the corridor and down the stairs . . . 

On reaching the street he halted. His thoughts had still 
been with the Russian ambassador, and now that he raised 
his head to look for his car, he found himself face to face 
with a vast and silent crowd. Behind the Russian soldiers 
who blocked off the entrance to the embassy stood men, 
women, boys and girls. On catching sight of the Minister 
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every man removed his hat with a slow, almost solemn ges- 
ture. There wasn't a sound. 

He felt so moved by this silent, unexpected ovation that he 
swayed. Forcing himself to smile, he saluted and walked 
toward his car. On the way he glanced at the faces in the 
crowd. There were people of every class and profession. All 
eyes were on him, and in all he could read the same expres- 
sion: an imploring petition for help. That's how lost chil- 
dren look, thought the Minister. 

"Excuse me, Your Excellency, just a moment," 

The Minister turned. It was Karl Munda. He stood there, 
almost submissively, hat in hand. 

The Minister frowned. He had always disliked being 
treated with exaggerated respect, he hated flattery and ser- 
vility However, he said with good-natured bluntness: "You 
can drop that Excellency stuff. You know perfectly well I 
don't care for that kind of nonsense. Do you want a lift?" 

Karl declined the invitation. "I have to put our little paper 
to bed. Although I'm sure you don't waste your precious 
tune reading my articles " 

The modesty sounded almost genuine, but the Minister 
could detect the false note "Your little paper has the biggest 
circulation of all our newspapers/' he observed, 

Karl shrugged his shoulders. "That's certainly not my 
merit." 

The Minister took a step toward his car. 

Cleaning his throat, Karl said casually: "The Party's Cen- 
tral Committee would like you to explain a few points, and 
as Parliament is due to convene at nine tomorrow morn- 
ing-" 

"I can be reached all night at my apartment in the Minis- 

*_ 
try. 

"The Comrades wouldn't dare disturb your rest, Your Ex- 
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cellency. But how would it be the Prime Minister is hold- 
ing a reception tonight." 

"I know." 

"Won't you be coming?" 

"I doubt it. I've got to work." 

"Well, till tomorrow, then." Karl bowed and disappeared 
in the crowd. 

The Minister got into his car. 

"How did all those people know I was at the embassy?" 
he asked the chauffeur, with a last glance at the crowd. 

"When people are in trouble they know a lot of things that 
otherwise wouldn't occur to them This is when one gets a 
kind of sixth sense," said the chauffeur. 

That had been at three in the afternoon Now it was 
nearly six In the meantime he had received the demands of 
the Communists. Could he accept these conditions? No, it 
was unthinkable But if he refused to back the Communist 
dictatorship by withdrawing from the government To hell 
with it, I'm not going to quit the fight! 

He clenched his fists And found himself smiling. It was 
a gesture he had always made, even as a small boy, when 
trying to give himself courage. How often, with a math 
exam ahead, had he walked all the way to school with 
clenched fists! "What are you doing with your hands, young 
man?" The teacher had been called Weber In all these 
years I've never given him a thought. And today, all of a 
sudden . . . Weber. 

The school stood in a narrow street in the center of town. 
With its thick walls and gloomy courtyard, the old building 
looked like a monastery. In its high corridors every step re- 
sounded. The gray painted walls of the classrooms were bare 
except for the picture of the old Emperor over Weber's desk. 
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and the lower panes of the barred windows were frosted to 
prevent children from looking out on the street. They sat 
four to a bench which had been polished by generations of 
boys, the desks, on the other hand, were battered and 
scratched, covered with ink and scars received in the battles 
of the pupils. Inside the school gate, guarded by a veteran 
in uniform, the air was pervaded by a heavy sweetish smell 
the smell of every office in the empire, a mixture of floor 
polish, cheap disinfectant and stale air. 

This smell, and the picture of the Emperor . . . and that 
boy, what was his name? Loewy? Kohn? An impossible 
fellow No one could stand him, he was always wandering 
about the courtyard alone, hopping about on one leg, laugh- 
ing and talking to himself 

Of course, like the others, he was against the boy, too. 
They all made him feel then superiority. He was a sissy, a 
cowaid, a good-for-nothing Had it not been for Weber and 
his lulei 

Webei had shoit yellow bristles on his round skull, and 
wateiy eyes. Loewy . . yes, that was his name, Loewy . . . 
was standing m front of the blackboard, chalk in one hand, 
a sponge in the other, making helpless movements with his 
arms, as though he were about to drown. The teacher was 
leaning against his desk, swishing the ruler back and forth. 

He himself had the corner seat on the third bench, and his 
eyes were fixed, as though hypnotized, on the ruler. It was 
hissing like a snake, any moment now it would come crash- 
ing dowVi on Loewy's hand. Fear mingled with pleasure, he 
was anticipating the blow, as though it were to be aimed at 
himself. In his excitement he had not heard the teacher 
calling him. 

Now Weber was shouting his name a second time. He 
jumped up. 

"Who is the biggest idiot in this class?" 
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He didn't understand, and looked about him, helpless and 
confused. The boy beside him, his head hidden by a book, 
tried to prompt him: "Loewy," he whispered. 

"Loewy," repeated the boys behind him. 

Loewy was skipping about in front of the blackboard, his 
lips moving fast without uttering a sound. Now he dropped 
the chalk, and while bending to pick it up he also let go of 
the sponge. 

The boys broke into loud laughter. He too couldn't help 
laughing. 

"Are you ever going to answer?" shouted the master. 

His eyes wandered from Loewy to Weber and all of a sud- 
den he felt sorry for the boy. Why couldn't they leave the 
poor wretch alone? 

"I ask you: who is the biggest idiot in this class? Answer 
my question!" 

"Loewy! Loewy!" whispered the boys all round him, now 
quite loud. 

He glanced at the teacher, and then in a low voice he said: 
"There are no idiots in this class, sir." 

A hush fell. A belated guffaw was promptly stopped by 
Weber with a loud "Silence!" The teacher left his desk, ap- 
proached very slowly, holding the ruler in both hands be- 
hind his back. In his buttonhole he wore a thin black-and- 
yellow ribbon. 

Weber was now standing in front of him, staring at him 
with a severe expression . , . He has eyes like a toad. I 
caught one some while ago, it was quite slippery. That was 
in the summer, near the village pond. 

"Well, well you think there's no idiot in this class!" The 
teacher's voice was mawkish, then suddenly became harsh, 
cutting: "Why weren't you in church last Sunday?" 

He didn't answer. He lowered his head, his fingers play- 
ing with the pages of the open book in front of him. 
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"Didn't you hear me? Look at me! 

He raised his head, but immediately his eyes shifted from 
Weber's face to the window. Drops of rain were sliding 
down the panes. 

"Your father doesn't go to church either, eh?" 

He remained silent. 

"Answer me." 

He tore his eyes away from the rain on the window. 
Throwing his head back, he stared the teacher straight in 
the eye with desperate determination. "No!" he said in a 
loud, clear voice. 

"Well, well. So your father's not only a friend of the Jews, 
he's also a heathen!" 

The boy didn't move. Only his lower lip trembled, while 
his fingers continued to leaf through the pages of the book. 

"Stop fiddling with that book!" 

His fingers stopped, only to start again. 

The teacher's right arm shot out and pointed the ruler 
against the boy's chest, as though he were about to spear 
him. 

"Do you believe in God?" 

The boy opened his mouth and forgot to close it. 

"Answer me. Is there a God? Yes or no?" 

"A God ?" His voice was barely audible. "I don't 
know." He had whispered the words. 

"Louder!" 

"I don't know!" he shouted. "I don't know!" Tears welled 
up into Iris eyes; he let himself collapse on the bench, hiding 
his face in his arms. 

"Stand up when I'm talking to you!" 

He got up, swaying, holding his right arm over his face. 
Desperately gritting his teeth, he tried to suppress the rising 
sobs. 

"Well, well so you don't know if there's a God!" 
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Weber struck the book with the ruler, causing the ink to 
splash out of its pot. "But I'll soon drive this disbelief out 
of you! Ill also teach you not to be cheeky, young manl" 

And then something extraordinary happened* 

The boy let his right arm drop, straightened himself up 
and with tears still on his lashes and his eyes glaring at the 
teacher, he shouted: "I have not been cheeky!" 

Dumfounded, Weber stepped back. The boy clutched the 
desk with both hands as though to prevent himself from 
leaping at the man. "I have not been cheeky!" he shouted, 
even louder than before. "And my father is not a heathen! 
And you have no right to insult my father! You you 
lackey!" 

The teacher raised his arm to strike, but the boy 
grabbed his wrist and hung on to it with the weight of his 
whole body. Weber tried to shake him off, but the boy re- 
fused to let go. The entire class had leapt to its feet and 
followed the battle in wild excitement until a classmate be- 
side him caught hold of his coat and pulled him away. 

Breathing heavily, the teacher straightened his tie, then, 
without a word, he turned and walked to his desk. He sat 
down, opened a ledger and made a note. Weber's calm had 
something sinister about it. The boys had returned to their 
benches, hardly daring to breathe. 

"You may sit down, Loewy," said the teacher in a low 
voice without raising his head. Loewy darted back to his 
place . . . 

The Minister felt a cramp in his hands and realized that 
they were still clenched. Slowly he opened them, spread 
the fingers, turned the hands from right to left, examining 
them attentively. 

Two short steps and he was back again in front of the por- 
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trait of his father, searching for the hands. The right one 
lay lightly on the arm of the chair; the artist had clearly taken 
great trouble over it. A workman's hand, it spoke of a hard 
youth, a hand that had known how to swing a hammer, steer 
a plow, how to grasp a thing and hold on to it. This was the 
hand of a peasant, not that of a man at his desk, like mine: 
soft, accustomed to play How long is it since I touched a 
piano? What a miraculous thing a hand really is! It leads 
its own life until one is dead, and then the hand is nothing 
but a piece of flesh, five ridiculous stumps, cold and stiff. 

Dead. 

There it was the word he had been trying all the time so 
desperately to prevent from entering his thoughts, because 
he never would admit that there was this other solution: the 
simplest and most uncompromising suicide. 

The Minister felt a shiver creeping up his spine. When- 
ever he had thought of death even during the war the 
thought had invariably remained a theoretical speculation, 
a matter of fate. This time it was different. 

Fear drove him out of the room onto the balcony. 
The great square in front of the Ministry was deserted. Al- 
though dusk had fallen no friendly light showed from be- 
hind the closed shutters, the drawn blinds as though the 
city were still living through a night of war and blackout. 

The gray March sky was like a wild sea. Jagged clouds 
sailed over the gables of the old palaces. One small star glit- 
tered behind the spire of the Gothic cathedral. The silence 
was complete, as though, despite the early hour, everyone 
had taken refuge in bed from the wet, cold wind. 

Yet this was not the calm of a peaceful, sleeping city. The 
gathering darkness seemed filled with suppressed sighs and 
stifled whispers as though evil phantoms awaiting their 
prey were lurking in the shadows of the houses. 
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Then the steps of a inarching sentry cut the silence, and 
it splintered like glass. Left, right left, right . . . 

The Minister turned back into the room. 

"Johann!" 

The servant came in from the kitchen, an elderly man with 
slow, deliberate movements. 

"Sir?" 

"My car, please." 

"Very good, sir." 

"You can have the evening off. I won't need you any more. 
And tell the porter, please, that if I'm wanted I'll be with the 
President at the castle." 



2 



WHEN THE Minister entered the President's salon he was 
seized by an immense tiredness and emptiness of spirit. Al- 
though a fire was burning in the grate it could not dispel the 
cold in the huge, high-ceilinged room. The stiff, ornate fur- 
niture, the historic paintings, the parquet floor shining like 
a mirror, intensified the impression that this place was rarely 
inhabited, a museum room. In the middle of it sat the pale 
old man behind a long, bare baroque table. Outside the tall 
windows the evening sky looked like a soiled theater decor. 

The pale gray light, the cold, the empty table, and the 
President's yellow face combined to deprive the Minister of 
speech. Just now he had been full of hope. The drive in 
the car, the certainty that whatever happened he could 
count on the President's support, had dispelled his somber 
thoughts. A short while ago the measures he was about to 
suggest had struck him as promising. Now he succumbed 
again to a feeling of despondency. Poor Wenzel, he thought. 
Poor old man! Although his heart was filled with compassion 
for the sick President, he was nevertheless aware that Musar's 
apathetic resignation made him impatient. 

"We've got to act!" he said harshly. Then he met Musar's 
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half surprised, half tired eyes, and fell silent as though 
ashamed of his impulsive remark. 

The President lowered his head and stared at his hands, 
which were slowly, almost caressingly stroking the shining 
table. 

Again the Minister was overcome with the vague sense of 
fear which had seized him on the balcony of his apartment: 
this was not the fear of a clear, recognizable danger that one 
could face, that could be mastered with strength and deter- 
mination. This fear was like an intangible pain, unexplained 
and unexplainable. It was everywhere and nowhere, in one's 
blood and in the air one breathed, in the President's hands 
as they continued to stroke the table. 

"Shall we fight? Resist?" asked the President. "The Com- 
munists control the streets. They've brought their followers 
from every part of the country into the city Thousands, tens 
of thousands." He stopped. "But we've discussed all this 
before." 

Immediately after the conference with the Russian ambas- 
sador the Minister had informed the President by telephone 
of the Communist ultimatum. They had both come to the 
conclusion that resistance was useless. Now he was groping 
for arguments that could show Musar the situation in an- 
other light. But he could think of none. Wenzel doesn't really 
want to listen to me, he thought in despair. This senile 
stubbornness! 

And he is only seven years older than I. This last thought 
had often occurred to him during nearly forty years of 
friendship and co-operation, yet it had never led him to 
question Musar's authority. 

When they met for the first time he himself had been a 
much sought-after habitue of a cafe frequented by artists and 
writers, and Wenzel Musar an impecunious student whom 
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his father had engaged as private secretary in order to offer 
the young man a helping hand. At that time Wenzel had 
looked like a village schoolmaster, inhibited both in manner 
and bearing, a perfect example of the petit bourgeois whom 
his bohemian and literary friends had eyed with some con- 
descension. What had impressed him about young Musar 
was not so much his seriousness, his eagerness the artists 
and poets of the Cafe Europa were no less devoted to their 
work as his utter lack of vanity, even of ambition. Wenzel 
Musar lived exclusively for one idea for the national libera- 
tion of his people; and he served it without any prospect of 
fame or personal gain. It certainly hadn't occurred to him 
at that time that his father's insignificant secretary would one 
day become President of the Republic! 

For many years their relations had remained distant; their 
interests were too dissimilar; to him Musar had appeared 
both sober and philistine. But it may have been just the con- 
trast of their natures which was to prove the strongest bond 
between them. 

At first it was my father to whom I submitted in all politi- 
cal decisions, then Musar, he thought, with a sense of bitter- 
ness which surprised him. If during these recent months I 
had not followed Wenzel's leadership so consistently but 
after all I didn't want to make his situation more difficult. 
In any case, I wasn't sufficiently convinced that my sugges- 
tions would prove to be right. 

As though in answer to his thought he heard the Presi- 
dent's voicfe: "We have all made mistakes, but even if we 
hadn't we couldn't have prevented the Communist victory." 

If ... thought the Minister. If at that time ... If Musar 
. . . Aloud he said. "Nonsense! If! At that time we were no 
longer masters of our decisions. A month ago it was already 
too late." 
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Musar nodded. He had immediately understood the hint: 
the Communist attempt on the Minister's life. 

On that morning four weeks ago his secretary had come 
rushing into the Minister's study with the news that a bomb 
had just been discovered in the mail It had been concealed 
in a cigar box addressed to the Minister. Thanks to the secre- 
tary who had detected the suspicious sound of tickling and 
ordered an expert to open the parcel the attempt on the 
Minister's life had been thwarted. During the following 
hour it transpired that two other ministers had received 
similar parcels 

"Today I have no doubt that this was a Communist plot," 
said the Minister "Their intention was not so much to kill 
me and the other ministers a? to conhise the people The 
plot was bound to fail. Its aim was to provoke the govern- 
ment into taking counter-measures And we fell into the trapV 

"Yes. And the fundamental mistake was the resignation 
of the non-Communist ministers." 

"Then you shouldn't have accepted their resignation." 

The Minister waited for a reply, for a sharp contradiction, 
but instead the President, like a teacher trying to pro\ e to a 
backward pupil that what looks like a complicated the&is is 
actually very simple, began patiently to piesent his argu- 
ments in favor of the inevitability of what had occurred In 
his tired voice, which sounded slightly bored, he analyzed 
the Communist strategy 

The anti-Communist parties had demanded the punish- 
ment of those involved in the plot. That was a matter of 
course. When the pro-Communist Minister of Justice sabo- 
taged the investigation and backed the compromised officials, 
the anti-Communists protested. When the protest proved 
useless, the ministers resigned. 

They had expected that their spontaneous gesture would 
force the Communist Prime Minister, Bogenfeld, to give in. 
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But their expectations were not fulfilled. Bogenfeld ac- 
cepted their resignation, remained in office, and simply 
placed before the President a list of fellow-traveling deputies 
from non-Communist parties who were willing to fill the va- 
cant seats in the cabinet 

"I had no legal means of disposing of Bogenfeld. The 
majority in Parliament was with him and not with the pro- 
testing ministers " 

Musar was right The Minister himself had failed to hand 
in his resignation because, having been on an official tour, 
he had not been informed in time of his colleagues' inten- 
tions But supposing his resignation had been suggested, 
would he have acted differently? No, there had been no er- 
ror in the Communist calculations, they had worked out 
precisely according to plan As in a game of chess the de- 
cision of the ministers, which the Communists had antici- 
pated, had been the move which decided the game. From 
that moment any countermove was bound to favor Bogen- 
feld and his followers And yet 

"We could have stopped playing and upset the board " 

"Yes, so long as we had the parliamentary machinery, the 
police and the army on our side The fact that I can no 
longer rely on the aimy is not even the worst. If it came 
to the point, the majority of the officers and men would still 
side with the legal authorities. The real trouble is this: since 
the anti-Communist parties are split among themselves, and 
the majority in Parliament supports Bogenfeld and his gov- 
ernment, he is acting within the legal constitution." 

The Minister turned away from the window, but he could 
not shake off the sense of cold and hopelessness. 

"The fact that the ministers resigned before making sure 
of their parties' support and without at the same time ap- 
pealing to the people " 

"You're asking for the impossible," said the President. 
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"You want to make revolutionaries out of democrats." 

"If the Communists abuse the Constitution " 

"That still doesn't turn a liberal into a fighter on the bar- 
ricades." 

"You know as well as I that this legal' change of govern- 
ment is nothing but the first step to a Communist dictator- 
ship." 

"Of course." 

"And?" 

"And this can be prevented, if at all, only by open civil 
war." 

"The majority of the people are with you!" 

"Yes, but in order to win, this majority would have to be 
organized, mobilized, armed, and led into battle. Where are 
the men, the parties, capable of doing this? Not in the 
months to come, but now? The Communists have been 
preparing for this day for years; they are armed. We " 

For a minute neither of them spoke. 

"And I've still not mentioned the most important point, 
which, as head of the state, I'm bound to consider," said 
die President. 

"You mean Russia?" 

"Yes, Russia. If it does come to a civil war, the Russians 
won't just sit and watch. They'll march straight in, and that'll 
be the end." 

"And the western powers above all, America " 

"Do you really think America would step in?" 

"No, she'd send notes of protest. Congress and the press 
would create a terrific fuss ". 

"Just as at Munich." 

"Just as after Munich." 

Once more the Minister stepped back to the window. 
From here he had a view of the whole city. By now the 
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lights were on. Wreaths of golden stars surrounded the hill, 
on which stood the old royal castle which served the Presi- 
dent as residence. The lights glittered, flickered, then went 
out one of the usual cuts in the electricity supply. 

The Minister felt as though time had suddenly rolled back 
and that September of the year 1938 had returned. Here he 
had stood, in the same room, discussing with the President 
what steps could be taken against the decisions of the 
Munich Conference. It had been precisely the same as 
today the same sense of emptiness, of hopelessness. Ex- 
cept that the two of them had been ten years younger. 

"At that time the western democracies laid the foundation 
for today's Communist victory," said the President grimly. 
"In Paris and Washington they accuse us of not resisting the 
Communists with sufficient energy " 

Now the lights in the room also went out. But the reflec- 
tion from the twilight sky filled it with a phantom grayness. 

" yet it was just the western powers which abandoned 
us to Hitler and thus enabled the Russians to appear as the 
only trustworthy advocates of our national existence." 
Blinded by the sudden return of tight, he put up his hand 
to shade his eyes. "At that moment the democracies be- 
trayed our people today the people are betraying democ- 
racy!" 

"I wonder what my father would have done in our place/' 
said the Minister. 

"I don't think even he could have prevented the catastro- 
phe. It's true that neither of us possesses the magic hold he 
had over human beings, that authority which nothing could 
shake. On the other hand, how comparatively simple, how 
logical were the problems he had to solve, compared to 
ours." In speaking Musar had grown excited and was sud- 
denly shaken by a fit of coughing. 
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As though caught in a magic circle, the thoughts of the 
two men turned here and there, searching for a way out, 
for a formula that could alter their country's fate. Again 
and again they returned to the same premises and were 
forced to draw the same conclusions. And during all this 
time a third person had stood in the room invisible, but 
present to them both: the President's mentor and prede- 
cessor, the Foreign Minister's father. 

Musar's tone lent an air of inevitability to his words. To 
the Minister it seemed futile to contradict or even to inter- 
rupt. He felt that in this monologue Musar was primarily 
concerned in justifying his attitude to himself, and that to 
give Wenzel his undivided attention was perhaps one of 
the last services of friendship he could offer him. 

"In the last analysis," said the President, "all that matters 
is that one remains true to oneself. This, after all, is the 
main difference between the old days and now: that thirty 
years ago one could say neither . . . nor or, if you like, not 
only . , . but also. Your father could afford to be opposed 
simultaneously to the radicalism of the left and of the right, 
to the nationalists and to the Marxists, to black and to red. 
And he gained his victory without compromising with either 
the one wing or the other. He could afford to recognize that 
one side was not all good, the other not all evil, in his time 
one could stand up for tolerance without having to be in- 
tolerant. We, on the other hand? It's just this point that 
makes our position as liberals so hopeless. In order to pro- 
ceed successfully against the Communists, I would have to 
ally myself today with secret or avowed Fascists, with men 
who, as Hitler's slaves or hirelings " 

He interrupted himself: "Can you forget this?" 

He had moved toward the Minister who, pondering the 
President's words, was leaning against the mantlepiece, his 
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back to the room. Above him hung a huge enlargement of a 
photograph framed by a wide ribbon of cr6pe. The picture 
showed a mass of rubble and in the foreground a platform 
decorated with flags and surrounded by a crowd. 

"And these are to be our allies against the Communists?" 
Musar pointed at the photograph. "People with that on 
their conscience!" 

The picture was well known to the Minister; he was not 
likely to forget the occasion on which it was taken. For the 
speaker on the platform was himself, and the rubble was all 
that was left of the village after the Nazis had destroyed it, 
to revenge themselves on its rebellious population. Here 
his grandparents had lived; here his father had been born; 
here as a schoolboy he himself had spent almost all his sum- 
mer vacations. Immediately after the liberation of the coun- 
try, the government had sent him there to lay the foundation 
stone for a monument in memory of the victims. 

That was barely three years ago, thought the Minister, 
and he relived the moment when his car had drawn up be- 
fore the ruins of the village church. He had witnessed ter- 
rible destruction in many cities; his memory was still fresh 
with his vision of the ruins of London where he had spent 
the war years, but this was far more appalling than any- 
thing he had ever seen. It wasn't simply that vivid child- 
hood memories tied him to this place; what horrified him 
most was the cold-blooded, systematic planning with which 
the Nazis had carried out their work. Except for a single 
wall of the church no recognizable ruin remained. Every 
house, every cottage had been reduced to rubble and ashes. 
All traces of human life had been obliterated. Even Nature 
had been prevented from exercising her right to this small 
plot of earth. All the orchards had been burned; dead and 
withered trees guarded the desert of filth like an army of 
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bleached skeletons; not a trace of green attempted to cover 
the wounds of the ravished earth. 

The Gestapo had shot all the men of the village and de- 
ported all the women and children to forced labor and con- 
centration camps. Apart from official functionaries, repre- 
sentatives of the press and people from neighboring ham- 
lets, only a dozen of the village's original inhabitants, who 
by some miracle had survived the massacre, were present 
one old man, a few prematurely old women, two or three 
boys with no memories of their native village who, in their 
U.S. Army battle dress, looked as strange as the Russian 
and American officers who greeted the Minister as he 
stepped from his car. 

He also was a stranger here. He felt no connection with 
this desolate spot; indeed, he was barely conscious of the 
fact that he had dearly loved it as a child. Rather than sad- 
ness or nostalgia, he felt fury and outrage at the horror 
staring at him from all sides. Yet even as he turned toward 
the platform while the crowd cheered and the band struck 
up the national anthem, his whole being was carried away 
by the triumph of victory. The war had been won, the 
enemy destroyed. Not in London when Germany's capitula- 
tion was announced, nor in liberated Paris, nor even at his 
triumphant return to the capital of his native land, had he 
experienced the victory so personally, with such intensity 
as at this moment. 

When the last bar of the anthem had died away and he 
was about to mount the platform, his glance fell on a small 
boy staring at him solemnly. 

He hesitated, glanced down at the boy, and smiled. 
"What's your name?" 

"Franz Pokurna." 

Something about the boy struck him as strange. Franz had 
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answered in a clear, polite voice, but his narrow little face 
had remained serious and his expression was almost bored. 
He wondered how old the boy was. He was so small and 
undeveloped that at first glance the Minister had taken him 
for six or seven, but he had the face of an adult, marked by 
experience and despair. Before he could think of anything to 
say, the boy spoke. 'This is not the right place/' he said. 

At a loss to know what he meant, the Minister glanced 
questioningly at those around him. A toothless old woman 
with a face like a mountain landscape, seamed with furrows 
and grooves, said in a whining voice: "I'm his grandmother." 

"She doesn't know, either," interrupted the boy. "She 
wasn't there when it happened. I was. Over there is where 
they shot us." He pointed with his small hand over the 
heads of the crowd. 

The policemen accompanying the Minister did not know 
how to react to this scene which was not on the program. 
They tried to control the inquisitive crowd while looking 
helplessly from the child to the Minister. 

A muttering of "Silence" and "Shish!" ran back through 
the lines of spectators. A dead silence fell over the crowd. 
Then again the thin voice of the boy could be heard. "Ill 
show you where it is, if you like." 

"Whatr 

"Over there where the community hall used to be. 
Where we all had to line up. In two rows. They say they're 
going to put up a big monument to the dead, but in that 
case it should be in the right place, shouldn't it?" 

The boy's voice, childish in tone but of an almost brutal 
objectivity, held the Minister back. He felt his heart beat- 
ing. 

"You were ?" 

"It was only because his mother had been hiding him," 
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said the grandmother, "when the Nazis drove the children 
away. And then he came out of hiding and ran after his 
father. And " 

"She wasn't there," insisted the boy contemptuously. "An 
SS man found me and they said that the other children had 
already left and it wouldn't make any difference, so they 
let me stay with my father, and then when they began 
shooting I fell backward into a hole and because my father 
fell on top of me . . . and his blood and part of his head 
splashed all over me ... he was really dead. In the night 
I crept out of the hole and then the Nazis had gone. Over 
there it was. I can show you." 

The boy spoke without any emotion in a singsong, as 
though he found it rather tiresome to tell the old story all 
over again and was doing it simply because, as a witness of 
the event, he felt obliged to give a correct report. 

The Minister swallowed twice before he found his voice. 

"Thank you, my boy," he said in a low tone. Then, laying 
his hand on the child's head: "Later." He turned to his 
secretary: "Take his name and address we must do some- 
thing for him." Then he realized that the people around 
him might think he was trying to make himself popular. 
Annoyed, he swung round abruptly and mounted the plat- 
form. By now the sense of victory had subsided. He felt as 
though he would suffocate with despair. To take revenge, 
to become an avenger that was all he could think of 
now. At this moment it seemed to him that the only point 
of the whole war had been to atone for the martyrdom of 
this village, to make it impossible for such things ever to 
happen again. 

Soon after beginning his speech he abandoned his man- 
uscript and spoke extempore, trying to put into words the 
thoughts that moved him. But would they understand him, 
he wondered "they" being the two American officers 
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sitting on his right. The men and women in front of him 
would have no difficulty neither would the Russians; they 
were filled by the same feelings of revenge, for they had 
suffered similar horrors. But the Americans? There they 
sat, gazing around as though they couldn't believe their 
eyes, couldn't believe that this was reality and not a horror 
scene staged for purposes of propaganda. Although they 
followed the ceremony with interest, there was no hatred 
in their eyes; they remained unmoved, spectators. No, they 
cannot understand me, thought the Minister, glancing at the 
two Americans with a half -reproachful eye. 

"No, they can't understand our predicament," said the 
Minister with resignation. As he said it he thought of the 
British ambassador who only yesterday had criticized the 
line taken by Musar in this crisis, of the American corre- 
spondents who had reproached the Minister for being blind 
to the Communist danger, even going so far as to dub him a 
"fellow traveler." 

"I will not make myself an accomplice of Bogenfeld!" said 
the President. "Out of the question! I refuse to sanction the 
overthrow. I'm going to resign." 

So he contemplates doing precisely what a few minutes 
ago he described as the basic mistake of the non-Communist 
ministers! Yet even this inconsistency did not provoke the 
Minister to contradict. After all, Wenzel is only expressing 
in words what I feel myself, he thought. At the same time 
he could not rid himself of an idea that kept hovering 
over him like an irritating insect: somewhere in Musar's 
argument there's a fault. Somewhere in his remarks he had 
drawn a false conclusion from a correct premise. But where? 
Or does it just appear so to me because, despite irrefutable 
proofs, I'm still clinging to some vague hope? 

"Your case is different," said the President. "You've got 
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to leave the country. Bogenfeld, of course, will try to stop 
you. But so long as Colonel Nevim is in charge of the mil- 
itary airfield, the Communists can't prevent you going. Only 
you mustn't wait too long/' 

The Minister had been listening with half an ear. Now he 
interrupted Wenzel. "How is my case different?" he asked. 

"You're healthy, vigorous " 

"The few years between us " 

The President shook his head. "That's not what counts. 
Berta expressed it very well the other day: Some people 
have energy, others tenacity. You have something infinitely 
more valuable an indestructible vitality. You probably 
don't realize it yourself, but nine tenths of your success is 
due neither to your intelligence nor to your industry, but 
to the ease with which you swim through life. I've always 
envied you this talent." 

The Minister flinched slightly. This compliment had been 
served up to him too often by the press, in diplomatic 
and political circles: the great master of the art of living, the 
eternal optimist! And he was unsure whether behind the 
words there lay some trace of irony. 

"Berta said that?" he muttered, aware that his voice 
sounded irritable. "I'm afraid she credits me with talents 
I do not possess. In any case, you're -wrong to envy me." 

The President gazed at him thoughtfully. "I don't think 
you can understand this, my dear friend. All my life I've 
been a sober official. You are an artist." 

"What a big word! Just because I strum a bit on the 
piano " 

"I've not been thinking of your musical gifts. All I know 
is that so many hearts, so much sympathy goes out to you 
because human beings have an understandable weakness 
for anyone who, in a crisis, is capable of snapping his fingers 
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at life." He was about to add something, then broke off 
and ended by saying: "No, I'm not worried about you, my 
friend." 

So he too, thought the Minister, more saddened than 
annoyed. Fancy even Wenzel judging him so wrongly! For 
a moment he saw himself as he must appear to Musar: a 
bohemian, rather frivolous, superficial, always amusing, irre- 
pressible. An artist? A dilettante would be nearer the mark. 
No, that's not me or do I know myself so little? Still my 
case is different. I won't capitulate. Escape? Why not? 
It wouldn't be anything new. Ten years ago I had to make 
the same decision. At that time it was the Nazis who had 
forced it. What's the difference? One just begins again. 

"So Berta is also in favor of my getting out ?" he said. 
It sounded more like a statement than a question. 

"Yes." 

"Where is she? I mean, what's she doing at the moment?" 

"Packing. Once I've resigned I'm not going to spend 
another day here. We're moving to the country. Berta has 
found lodgings in an old peasant house. I don't intend to 
accept any gifts or favors from Bogenfeld." 

No matter whether it's war, a crisis, or revolution, Berta 
never loses her head, thought the Minister with satisfaction. 
She wastes no time speculating, she just packs. How lucky 
Wenzel is to have Berta as a wife! Whatever happens he will 
never be lonely or deserted ... I must write to Ellen today. 
She hasn't heard from me for a week; she'll be worrying . . . 
But I'll be with her in a few days. You're right, Berta, I 
won't allow my vitality to be sapped. Least of all while I 
have Ellen! 

Musar misinterpreted the Minister's silence. "Don't worry 
about me. Even if you were to stay here, you couldn't help 
me." He sat up straight, gripped the arms of his chair, while 
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red patches appeared on his cheeks. "The truth is I'm a 
prisoner no, not in the way you think, but a prisoner of 
my past. People's democracy, Christian democracy, author- 
itarian democracy. I'm terribly old-fashioned I know 
only one democracy, without epithet or modification. The 
Communists are the largest party; whether in the majority 
or not they have the constitutional right to form a govern- 
ment." 

"Yes, according to the letter of the Constitution. But if 
you consider the spirit of the law " 

"I know, I know. One has to think in dialectical terms: 
'Democracy must have the courage to apply methods of 
dictatorship in its defense.' At such tricks the Communists 
are masters. Which means we would have to compete with 
them in employing these methods. But I won't. I can't." 

The Minister stared at him in alarm. "But Wenzel " 

The President wouldn't let him speak. "I know every 
argument you can produce. 'Politics is the art of the possible.' 
Well, all my life I have served this art to the best of my 
ability. Why did I fail? There is no rule I did not follow, 
no compromise, no maneuver from which I recoiled in order 
to protect the interests of the Republic, to guard the herit- 
age which your father left in my hands. And what's the 
result?" 

"You yourself pointed out just now that the catastrophe 
was inevitable. It's not your fault!" 

"Fault! I have failed. Not because I am a poor or un- 
talented politician, but because in order to succeed I'd have 
to have been more than a statesman or politician." 

"As you said just now yourself, even my father would " 

"Yes, he too would perhaps have been beaten. But the 
idea he embodied would have remained undefeated. Un- 
defeated and unsullied." He passed a trembling hand 
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over his forehead. Then, in a calmer, almost businesslike 
tone, he continued: "That's why you must get out. As for 
me, I haven't even the right to continue the fight. I was 
tried and found wanting. This confession is the only act 
I can still perform. But you are free. Unburdened/* 

"Wenzel! Wenzel!" murmured the Minister, moving to- 
ward his friend and stretching out his arm. With a helpless 
gesture he laid his hand on the older man's shoulder, then 
turned his head aside. He was ashamed of his tears. 

So one just begins again, he thought sadly. No, the phrase 
did not call forth any echo in him. At one time these words 
used to have a special sound, as challenging as a trumpet. 
One just begins again! What an empty phrase. 

Turning abruptly, he said: "Me leave the country? It's 
out of the question. I'm not going to leave you here in this 
mess!" 



3 



IN A CORNER of the fast-moving car, he began composing 
in his mind the letter he intended writing to Ellen. But his 
thoughts ran away with him and he got no further than the 
first word. Beloved . . . ! No, I have no right to tie Ellen to 
me now, he thought. God knows when I'll be able to see 
her again. A letter of farewell, then? But this is not the 
end of an ordinary love affair; this is different. 

Is it? It's not difficult to end a relationship when one isn't 
deeply attached to the other person. That's how it has been 
with all the women in my life a game, an adventure. I 
was always deeply engrossed in that game and therefore 
many of my partners took my intentions seriously. But for 
me it always remained only a game. 

Greta was the exception. That was love genuine, true. 
On her side, as well as on mine. How else could our marriage 
have lasted seven years? And yet she left me. I wasn't able 
to hold her. Am I perhaps incapable of loving? 

Maybe that's what Wenzel meant when he spoke of the 
"ease" with which I swim through life. 

But it isn't true, certainly not in my relationship with Ellen. 
And she knows it, too. Ellen would never abandon me. 
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Strange to think it's only six months since we met. It was 
in September. 

Leaning back in his corner, the Minister lost himself in the 
memories of those autumn days on Long Island . . . 

There had been a wide terrace, a park, a great lawn 
hemmed in by ancient trees, and beyond lay the ocean. It 
was there, but invisible. All that the eye could see was a 
blinding conflagration. The whole park was afire; yellow, 
purple and gold, the flames surged up the tree trunks, setting 
their tops ablaze. Above it all stretched a wide sky of a blue 
so pale it could have been painted in pastel. The crimson 
sun rolled slowly westward. 

Not a leaf moved to disturb the silence. Defiantly, Nature 
spent all her powers in one last orgy. 

"Old Europe has its spring," said Ellen, "young America 
its fall." To him these words did not sound like an aphorism. 
She had merely expressed what had just been passing 
through his own mind. 

"Yes, our fall is usually sad and gray. This, too, has its 
charms. It makes us look forward all the more to spring." 

"I haven't much use for melancholy, and none for the 
half-tones you Europeans seem to like so much. Hot cold, 
sharp contrasts, sudden transitions that's life. Primitive? 
Maybe." 

They lay side by side in deck chairs, gazing across the 
lawn into the distance. He felt pleasantly tired and relaxed. 

The preceding weeks had been very trying conferences, 
press receptions, sessions in the United Nations. His nerves 
were sore, figures and resolutions pounded through his head, 
even in his sleep. He could not rid himself of the impression 
that his brain was an overcrowded room in which he could 
neither turn round nor find a single thought. His voice was 
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hoarse, and on his tongue lay a permanent taste of Martinis 
and cigar smoke. 

Wearily he had dragged himself out of the great confer- 
ence hall; he was greeted; he returned the greetings; people 
smiled at him, he smiled back "How do you do?** 
"Pleased to meet you" "Enchante" "Die Erhaltung des 
Friedens" "Quite right" "In the interest of mutual un- 
derstanding" "For the defense of Democracy" "On the 
strength of the resolutions . . . line . . . paragraph . . . com- 
mittee . . . subcommittee ..." "I liked your speech very 
much" "Thank you" "An excellent speech" "Thank 
you" "Thank you " 

"What for?" 

He had glanced up in surprise at the woman whose hand 
he was holding. While shoving his way through the crowd 
he had automatically pressed dozens of hands without pay- 
ing any attention to their owners. Now for the first time he 
looked up. She was holding on to his hand. "What are you 
thanking me for?" she repeated seriously but with laughter 
in her eyes. 

She could have been in her middle thirties, but she looked 
younger. Although her figure was girlish, he noticed the 
womanly grace in which she was wrapped as though in a 
soft cloak. Her warm smile captivated him. He groped 
for something appropriate to say, but before he could open 
his mouth she had drawn him out of the crowd. "You're 
tired," she said matter-of-factly with a quick glance at him. 
"What are you doing tomorrow?" 

"Tomorrow?" 

"Yes, tomorrow. Saturday. Weekend. You look as if you 
could do with some fresh air. Sun. Wouldn't you like to 
come out to our place? To Long Island. It would do you 
good." 
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He laughed. "It's really awfully kind of you, but " 

She beckoned to an elderly gentleman. "My husband/' 
she said. The name, known to him, was that of one of 
America's leading bankers. 

"I've invited the Minister to spend the weekend with us," 
she announced. "Hotel life must be unbearable in the long 
run. And I promise you there won't be any other guests 
no cocktail parties. You'll be free to do whatever you like, 
and you won't have to pay any attention to my husband or 
myself. If you can manage to forget the world's problems 
for a couple of days " She interrupted herself. "No, that 
you can't do, of course." She hesitated, then added in a 
lower voice: "One probably shouldn't, either." A shadow 
passed over her face. Then she added dryly: "But I certainly 
don't want to persuade you. That's not my line." 

"I'm afraid I'm so overburdened with work " 

"Pity. I'd have been so delighted if you could have man- 
aged it." She stretched out her hand. 

" but if I possibly can I'd love to," he was surprised to 
hear himself saying. 

The husband muttered a few polite words, but she re- 
mained matter of fact: "Then we'll send the car for you at 
ten? Eleven?" 

Ten." 

"All right. The chauffeur will call for you at ten at the 
Waldorf. But I've kept you much too long. Till tomorrow, 
then!" Pressing his hand, she turned and walked away with 
her husband. 

Up to the last hour he could not make up his mind whether 
he should accept Ellen's invitation or not. But he comforted 
himself with the thought that he could always cancel it at 
the last moment. And then, after all, he did leave without 
having made any preparations beyond giving his secretary 
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the most necessary instructions. On stepping into the wait- 
ing car he felt as though he were making an escape. 

Perhaps it was just the fact that he had acted without 
thinking, had simply followed an unconscious urge, that 
made the day seem so festive. As the car took him out of 
town he felt like a schoolboy playing truant. And to think 
I had persuaded myself I could no longer plunge into an 
adventure! Then he began to laugh at himself. Adventure! 
Imagine looking upon a weekend to which IVe not been 
invited by printed card a month ahead an adventure! Just 
goes to show how IVe changed! 

The chateau-like house might well have been in St. Cloud 
or Deauville. The magnificent lawn and flower garden might 
have been in Surrey, but the flaming trees were America, 
The three of them had walked along the seashore; they had 
lunched under a large sunshade on the terrace; the con- 
versation had been informal small talk. 

His host turned out to be an open-minded man, widely 
traveled and interested in the arts. For literature, he had 
not much use, as he himself admitted, but for music 
he possessed a genuine understanding. Although the house, 
the furniture, the pictures revealed more of Ellen's personal- 
ity than of her husband's tastes, it was easy to see that he 
was by no means a businessman preoccupied solely with 
the making of money. 

Politically he was more liberal than most others of his 
kind a convinced internationalist and free of provincial 
chauvinism. Toward economic matters, however, he took a 
strongly conservative attitude, and was full of suspicion con- 
cerning anything that smacked of "socialism." As a self- 
made man who had worked his way up to wealth and in- 
fluence from the most modest beginnings, he despised the 
"weaklings" who "keep screaming for social reforms and who 
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prefer to be pensioners of a welfare state rather than trying 
to make the grade under their own steam/' Why should 
anyone have it easier than he himself? That men of inherited 
wealth whose fathers had amassed their millions under the 
system of individualism and free enterprise, thus helping 
their sons to power, should utilize this power in the interest 
of reform, he considered to be especially reprehensible. Al- 
though he looked upon Roosevelt as one of the worst of the 
renegades, he admitted that on this subject he was not quite 
fair. But even without this honest confession it was easy 
to see that fairness was probably the banker's greatest virtue, 
that it was not just an inborn quality but the leading prin- 
ciple of his life. It permitted one to overlook some of his 
less attractive features his coldness, his lack of imagina- 
tion. 

Or was he misjudging the banker? When meeting Amer- 
icans he often committed the error, common to Europeans, 
of pigeonholing them; it seemed so tempting to fit them into 
a simplified formula, nor did they themselves make it easy 
for the foreigner to discover their true nature. While taking 
great pride in their individualism, they were at the same 
time most anxious not to deviate from the norm. Perhaps 
the coldness and contempt for the "sentimental benefactor" 
which Ellen's husband had emphasized so much was simply 
a concession made to the opinion prevalent among his 
friends and business associates. To deviate from it might 
have appeared as a snobbish eccentricity. 

After lunch the banker insisted on playing a new record 
by Pablo Casals, and during the ensuing conversation dropped 
some remarks about the plight of the artist in modern society 
which surprised the Minister. He would not have credited 
the man with so much warmth and compassion. From Ellen 
he learned that her husband had started a foundation for 
the benefit of young musicians and that he did not confine 
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himself exclusively to the financial side but devoted much 
of his precious time to the enterprise. Her husband seemed 
almost annoyed by this disclosure and insisted that what 
he was doing for the young artists wasn't worth talking 
about. Whereupon he changed the subject. He gave the 
impression of being ashamed of this idealism which hardly 
coincided with his previously aired theories about the bless- 
ings of a ruthless battle for survival. Was his autocratic 
attitude, his self-assurance possibly not quite genuine? 

In his relations to his wife, in any case, he seemed by no 
means sure of himself. With her he assumed a patronizing 
tone, as though she were a young girl lacking any experience 
of life and whom he did not take quite seriously. At the 
same time his shy glances, his slight nervous cough, the 
apprehensive look with which he followed her every move- 
ment and remark, suggested the helplessness of a man who 
did not feel equal to the demands of a close human relation- 
ship. In contrast to Ellen, whose manner was completely 
natural, her husband seemed strangely inhibited. But before 
the Minister had a chance to analyze the reasons for the 
banker's behavior, the latter suddenly broke off the con- 
versation and disappeared. 

Ellen and the Minister found themselves alone on the 
terrace. 

"This is my favorite place at this hour," she said. "Which 
doesn't mean you have to keep me company if you prefer 
another one." 

He merely smiled and without a word went and sat in 
the other chair. Never had he met a woman who expressed 
so directly whatever happened to be passing through her 
head. Or could her frankness be a special form of flirtation? 

"I'm glad you don't make any effort to entertain me/' she 
said after a while. 

He couldn't be quite sure whether this was meant as sar- 
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casm or not Her expression was serious, her eyes were 
closed, her forehead as clear as if she were asleep. 

For a long time he studied her features. They were irreg- 
ular, the mouth a trifle too large, the chin defiant, eyebrows 
heavy, cheekbones prominent as in the Slav, a wide forehead 
under an unruly tuft of blond hair gave a catlike quality to 
her face. She wore a white silk shirt, short sleeves, calf- 
length fisherman's trousers, the casualness of her dress was 
of a specific elegance. Her narrow hips, small breasts and 
sinuous brown arms suggested the athlete an almost sex- 
less body. The hands, however, did not quite fit the picture. 
They were nervous, playful, very feminine. A simple wed- 
ding ring and an antique emerald bracelet were her only 
jewels. 

"When do you have to go back?" she asked, raising her 
head. Their eyes met. 

He knew at once what she meant, but said: "Well, I've 
only just arrived * 

"You know perfectly well I wasn't thinking of New York." 

Nodding, he grew serious. "As soon as the U.N. sessions 
are over. Maybe in two weeks " 

"Do you have to?" 

"The normal place for a Foreign Minister is in his country's 
capital." 

"And is it only because you are Foreign Minister that ?" 

"But that's where my home is." 

"Even now?" 

"I'm not going to quit," he said in a hard voice. And then 
in a lighter tone: "It's not as bad as it looks. The battle's not 
over by any means. Provided, of course, we don't give in." 
He gave a short laugh. 'There are two ways of protecting 
oneself against mortal danger: either one takes courage from 
considering the situation as desperate but not hopeless, or 
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one admits that it's hopeless but not desperate. I'm in favor 
of the latter version/* 

"I'm afraid for you/' she said, without taking her eyes off 
him. She spoke in a simple, understating way. He found 
no answer. 

She stretched out her hand toward him. "I feel I've known 
you for a long time. Don't misunderstand me. Of course I 
know your work, I've followed your career. I read your ar- 
ticles and speeches regularly. But that's not what I mean." 
She sat up. "I've been married almost ten years, but my 
husband is more of a stranger to me than you are. By which 
I don't mean to suggest that he's a particularly complicated 
person. On the contrary he can never surprise me; I can 
foresee all his actions and reactions. And it's just for this 
reason that he remains so strange." She broke off, leaned 
back again and closed her eyes. 

There was no trace of complaint or bitterness in her words. 
They were spoken with a casual air, dispelling any suspicion 
of flirtation. 

In silence he took her hand. It felt cool and dry. 

"With you I don't feel I have to talk," she said in a drowsy 
voice. 

Later she added: "I have a hunch, you know, that so long 
as you always follow your instinct, as you trust your own 
strength " 

"I'm afraid you overestimate me. As a matter of fact, it 
may be the curse of our time that so many people believe 
that all that matters is will power and strength when what 
the world needs more than anything is patience, delibera- 
tion and tolerance." 

"The curse of our time, in my opinion, is that those in the 
East have the will power, and the others the patience; that 
the world confounds strength with brutality and delibera- 
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tion with passivity." After a brief pause she added: "Hon- 
estly, I am afraid for you." 

For a long time they sat in silence. 

Of the remaining hours of that day he had no memory. 
They fled by while the trees continued to blaze in ever more 
riotous colors. 

The night fell suddenly cool though not yet autumnal. 

Standing in the open window of his bedroom he could see 
the sky aglitter with stars. The room was flooded with 
moonlight. 

He felt unusually awake, every sense sharp, every nerve 
taut, as sometimes he had felt m his youth after a wild night. 

Had he expected hei? There was a sudden knock, the 
door opened, and there she stood on the threshold 

"I just wanted to make sure you have every tiling you 
need." Her voice was matter-of-fact, her bcaung of an al- 
most impersonal correctness. Then he noticed that she was 
wearing nothing but a tight-fitting dressing gown of white 
silk. 

Before he could regain his composure, she had turned. 

"Good night!" she said, and quickly left the room 

For a long time he lay awake wondering if he hadn't been 
very silly. Hadn't she expected him to encourage her to 
stay? He was not vain enough to consider himself an ir- 
resistible lady-killer, on the other hand she corresponded 
very little to his idea of those uninhibited women who refuse 
to be deterred even by the presence of their husbands from 
the gratification of their desires. 

How long had it taken him to grasp that Ellen's apparent 
self-assurance was nothing but a shield behind which she 
concealed her helplessness, that beneath her mask of ag- 
gressiveness lived a lost soul? Even months later, long after 
she had become his mistress, he was still asking himself 
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whether he had not cut a rather poor figure on that first 
occasion. 

Now I know at last how fundamentally unimportant the 
sexual bond between us is. No other woman has needed me 
so much my understanding, my support which is why 
she is so precious to me. 

And to think that at this moment we have to separate. 
Dearest . . . 



A screeching of brakes broke his train of thought. The 
car stopped so suddenly that the Minister was almost thrown 
out of his seat. 

"What's going on?" he asked, peering angrily through the 
front window. 

"The street's blocked, sir/* said the chauffeur. "We can't 
get through." 

"Wait a moment," said the Minister, and got out of the car. 

They were in one of the broad avenues which a few hun- 
dred yards farther on ran into the Main Square. Most of 
the shops had closed their shutters for the day, but there 
were still many people about. Then the Minister noticed 
that the streetcars were not running and that the few horse- 
drawn carts and trucks rambling past were being ordered 
by police to turn back. The pedestrians, however, were al- 
lowed to pass, they trudged through the slush with lowered 
heads and without looking round. 

While striding toward the police his attention was caught 
by a man leaning against a street lamp, an image of helpless- 
ness and distress. Then the Minister realized that the man 
was weeping, surrendering himself unabashed to his despair. 
Well-dressed, clearly a respectable citizen, he held in his 
hand a newspaper; but he was not reading it nor did he make 
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any attempt to wipe away the tears that fell down his cheeks 
into his well-trimmed beard. 

That's the answer to the Communist coup, thought the 
Minister, turning from the weeping man to the people hur- 
rying by. No one clenches his fists, no one grinds his teeth; 
everyone just does his job and goes home. Their stooping 
gait expressed weariness and dumb resignation better than 
any protest. No one worried about his neighbor. Here and 
there someone cried. Tears were all they had left to offer. 

After walking a few yards towaid the Main Square he 
found the entrance to it blocked off by barbed wire. Behind 
the wire stood some police cars with the Red flag fluttering 
over them. He was about to ask one of the police for the 
reason of the barricade when he heard behind him, distant 
yet clearly audible, the sound of a column on the march. 
The noise of the stamping feet increased. Then he heard 
singing. The song of Liberation. 

Promptly the atmosphere of the street changed. Those 
who a moment ago had been hurrying home stopped in their 
tracks; more and more people gathered together, came 
streaming out of the houses, surged into the middle of the 
street and stared excitedly in the direction of the approach- 
ing noise. Police, trying to conceal their nervousness behind 
an exaggerated severity, ordered the crowd to keep moving 
and began using their rifle butts on the more reluctant ones. 
At this the crowd, a minute ago submissive, grew defiant 
showering protests, deprecations and curses. 

Anxious to avoid the mob, the Minister fought his way 
back to his car. The chauffeur opened the door. At this 
moment the column of demonstrators turned the corner into 
the main street. To get a better view, the Minister climbed 
onto the rear fender of his car. From here he was able to see 
the marchers over the heads of the crowd. Young boys and 
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girls, arm in arm, ten and twelve abreast, they took up the en- 
tire breadth of the street Many of them carried torches. At the 
head of the column marched a student in the uniform of the 
National Athletes Association, bearing the standard of the 
Republic. 

By now the people on the sidewalk stood like a solid wall. 
When the vanguard of the column reached the Minister's 
car, some of the demonstrators recognized him. Immedi- 
ately his name rose on the air, was caught and handed on by 
the others, until it now flew ahead of the marchers like a 
banner. 

"Down with Bogenfeld!" "Up Musar!" "Long live the 
democratic Republic!" 

During recent days the Minister had seen a number of 
Communist parades. Although in civilian clothes, the pa- 
raders had invariably looked like soldiers; they had marched 
like robots, had sung and shouted to order. What he saw 
now was different this was spontaneous, youthful defiance. 
The students' enthusiasm was transmitted to the spectators. 
Breaking out of line, they surged toward the Minister's car 
and shouted his name. 

This unexpected ovation had the effect of an intoxicating 
drink. The crowd's joy drove the blood to his heart. A wave 
of confidence rose in him. As yet nothing was lost. He 
spread out his arms as though to draw each single demon- 
strator to him, he waved and joined in the singing. 

At that moment shots rang out. They came so unexpect- 
edly that at first he thought someone had let off some fire- 
works. Then as he turned he noticed the line of police firing, 
from behind the barbed wire. Then an armored car ap- 
peared. 

Instantly the street became a seething cauldron: people 
stampeded, whirled about in their attempts to flee, were? 
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knocked down, cried for help. Women screamed, a hand- 
to-hand battle ensued . . . while the armored car moved 
slowly forward. 

The Minister shouted, but his voice was drowned in the 
uproar. He leaped off his car, hurled himself into the crowd 
and, disregarding kicks and blows, fought his way to a po- 
liceman. "StopI" he panted. "Stop shooting!" 

The man recognized him and lowered his rifle, his face 
showing both fear and defiance. 

At this moment the Minister was caught up in a fresh 
wave of people, he was dragged along, lost his balance, his 
knees gave under him, an appalling weight pressed on his 
chest, all but cutting off his breath . . . Then the pressure 
yielded; he saw an open door, someone shoved him into it, 
the door closed behind him. 

He found himself m pitch-daikness. The air was heaxy, 
moist, as in a cellar, it smelled of cabbage, stale fat and wet 
diapers. He could hear the sounds of suppressed panting, 
of someone moaning. The raging of the street battle 
sounded like some distant sea, interrupted by shrill whistles 
and drawn-out howls of the police sirens. A high-pitched 
female voice wailed for water. 

Suddenly a light flared up 011 the stairs, swung back and 
forth. He could see the outlines of several people huddled 
together like a heap of frightened animals. Their distorted 
shadows danced grotesquely over the walls. 

"Those swine!" cursed a deep male voice. "Those swine!" 
Just the two words: "Those swine!" 

The light went out. A whispering had started. It grew 
louder, gradually filled the whole well of the house. It was 
the young voices of the students who had fled from 
the police, discussing nervously what they ought to do 
next. 
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"I'm going," a girl said. "I'm going/' "Where to?" 
another asked. "I think we'd better wait a bit/' 

Trying to shake off his feeling of numbness, the Minister 
wiped his forehead with his handkerchief. He felt choked 
with indignation. "For God's sake, hasn't anyone a light?" 
His voice sounded hoarse, strange to himself. 

Promptly the whispering stopped. No one moved. He 
sensed the suspicion surrounding him on all sides, like a wall. 
He felt he was about to suffocate. 

On an upper floor a baby started yelling, a dog barked. 

Shall I tell them who I am? But he hesitated. Wouldn't 
it sound too theatrical if he were to shout in the darkness: 
"I am '" Oi : "Fellow citizens !" And anyway, what 
could he tell them? "Don't be afraid. Ill protect you. You 
can tiust me. Didn't you declare your faith in me just now?" 
Yes, but then a few shots ring out and everyone thinks of 
nothing but how he can save his own skin. The Minister 
realized he was being unfair, and the awareness of his in- 
ability to help only increased his despair. 

Em aged, he lit a match and in its weak light groped for 
the bolt of the door. He opened the door an inch or two. 

"Stay where you areP A policeman was blocking the exit. 

"Let me out at oncel" He stammered with rage. "I 
will I command you to !" He forced himself to appear 
calm and superior: "I want to see your commanding officer. 
I am " 

A thick-set man in a leather jacket and peak cap, the 
uniform of the Communist Workers League, shoved the 
policeman aside with his revolver butt. 

"What's all this about?" he snapped at the Minister. 

T " 

I am 

A flashlight's powerful beam caught the Minister full in 
the face, blinding him. 
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"I know who you are!" growled the man viciously, 
"You have no right I command you to !" 
"You've nothing to command here. I take my orders from 
the Minister of the Interior. You may go." 

While letting the Minister pass, the man turned the beam 
of his flashlight onto the hall and staircase. "I see, so there's 
a whole crowd of those hooligans here!" he said venomously. 
"Out with you!" 

The students in the hall promptly fell over one another 
in an effort to escape up the staircase. 

The man in the leather jacket signed to the policeman 
beside him, who let out a shrill whistle. Four or five more 
police immediately appeared, rushed up the stairs after the 
students. There was a scream and someone fell. Rays from 
flashlights spread over the stairs. 

The Minister, still standing by the door, turned toward the 
man in the leather jacket. "These young people haven't 
committed any crime!" he said. 

The man's answer was drowned by a truck pulling up with 
a screeching of brakes in front of the house. It was 
packed with students under arrest. Boys and girls, they 
stood jammed together like cattle, many in torn clothes, 
some obviously wounded. 

Now the students in the house Were dragged out and 
herded onto the truck with the aid of rifle butts. As they 
passed the Minister they tried to put on an air of fearless- 
ness an effort so studied it struck him as pathetic. 

No longer able to control himself the Minister seized the 
man in the leather jacket by the sleeve, pulled him round. 
"Let these young people go!" he said angrily. "Ill take the 
responsibility." 

The man freed himself from the Minister's grip. "This is 
my responsibility," he said curtly. He stood there, legs apart, 
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his eyes dangerous. "The maintenance of law and order is 
not your department/' Then he turned sharply and mo- 
tioned to the driver to go. 

The truck rumbled away. The police also turned away. 

But again the Minister intercepted them. "My congratu- 
lations!" he said. "You've protected the government from 
school children. I call this a heroic deed!" 

The man in the leather jacket looked dumfounded. He 
dropped the superior smile. The military faade was gone* 
He stood there like an idiot, speechless. 

By the time he had found his voice the Minister had 
broken through the group of policemen and was walking 
away. 

Some of the police found the Comrade's speechless rage 
so comical that they burst out laughing. 

"We'll get him yet!" growled the man. "He won't be a 
Minister much longer! We'll get him!" 

At this their laughter died down. 

Like a blind man the Minister stumbled along the street. 
His heart was beating wildly; he had to stop to catch his 
breath. Then he looked up and saw the police disappearing 
round the corner. The street was deserted; a few broken 
torches were lying about, a torn flag, some bundles of clothes 
no, these were human beings. One of them tried to get 
up, and fell back. 

The Minister ran toward the wounded figure, bent over 
him. He was a student, little more than a boy. His lips 
were closed tight; he didn't even moan; only his eyes 
pleaded urgently. 

The Minister knelt down, put his hand on the boy's fore- 
head. He was looking for the wound. He glanced around 
for help. Opposite, in the half-open door of a house, he saw 
several figures. 
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"Hi, there!" he shouted. "Come and " But he didn't 
finish the sentence. For as soon as they realized they were 
being spoken to, the figures disappeared in the darkness, 
the door slowly closed. 

This was far from a demonstration of hostility. These 
simple people had nothing against the Minister; they re- 
spected him deeply, but the game was up. The door closing 
in front of him was like the falling of a curtain impersonal, 
irrevocable. 

The Minister seized the boy's hand, then let it drop. Be- 
hind him he heard his chauffeur's voice: "There's nothing 
more to be done, sir." 

A few isolated shots could be heard in the distance. The 
ringing of an ambulance bell was coming nearer. 

The Minister got up. He stared about him down the 
street, up at the houses, as though expecting help from some- 
where but not a door, not a window opened. 

"Home, sir?" asked the chauffeur. 

The Minister braced himself. "No!" he said sharply. "To 
Bogenfeld. To the Ministry of the Interior." 



4 



THE PRIME MINISTER had invited the diplomatic corps 
and the press to a reception. In addition he had asked depu- 
ties, high-ranking officers, prominent representatives of the 
Party and unions, writers and artists who as propagandists 
were considered to have done well by the new regime. 

The banquet hall of the palace which, with its white 
and gold walls and ceilings, Gobelins, marble statues and 
priceless paintings, had retained the atmosphere of its his- 
toric past intact could have served as the perfect setting 
for a soiree by Metternich or Talleyrand. And the contrast 
between this noble splendor, with its hint of the frivolous, 
and the privations of the city still suffering from the after- 
math of war lent an incongruous air to the occasion. 

Some of the two hundred guests may secretly have felt 
slightly out of place here. Perhaps this was why they moved 
with such exaggerated ease, talked and laughed so much 
louder than was their custom. The embassy secretaries and 
military attaches of the western powers (the ambassadors 
themselves had made their excuses) found difficulty in con- 
cealing their displeasure at this forced respect to a Com- 
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munist regime. The "fellow travelers" were anxious to dis- 
pel the memory of their pasts, and the old Party members 
still did not completely trust the future. And everyone, de- 
spite the closed windows, sensed the fog of fear which was 
creeping through the streets outside. 

The news of the students' demonstration had not yet 
reached the guests; they could not fail, however, to notice 
Bogenfeld's nervousness and the uneasiness of his closest 
associates. The Prime Minister had appeared for a moment, 
said a few words of welcome and vanished. Young men 
whose affiliations with the secret police and Workers Militia 
could be detected from afar had not even bothered to leave 
their leather jackets and revolvers in the cloakroom; they 
came and went with an air of great self-importance, crossed 
the banquet hall without looking to right or left, and slipped 
through a closely guarded door which opened for them alone. 

Most of the guests with the exception of those who, by 
their well-worn Sunday suits, could be recognized as officials 
of the Party and government were in uniform. And 
yet, despite the fact that the officers belonged to different 
nations, the cut and color of the uniforms could hardly be 
distinguished from one another; they all came from Ameri- 
can stocks. Only by his insignia or an armband could one 
tell whether a man was from Poland or Czechoslovakia. 

Even the correspondents of the foreign press wore the 
same comfortable uniform. The Russians on the other 
hand, in their tight-fitting, high-buttoned tunics with stiff 
collars, gold epaulettes, multicolored ribbons and glittering 
medals, seemed never to tire of displaying their martial 
spirit. These representatives of the proletarian dictatorship 
fitted best into this feudal background, and it was they who 
appeared to feel most at home. 

There were also a number of women present wives of 
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deputies and ministers who almost without exception had 
something of a dowdy, provincial air. It was easy to im- 
agine them with a large shopping bag on their arm or behind 
the counter of a small shop. Several of these women sat at a 
round table in a corner of the salon, as though at a tea party. 

The place of honor was held by an elderly lady whose 
round red-cheeked face was dominated by an intelligent 
forehead; she wore her white hair piled up in old-fashioned 
style, like a crown, and her simple black dress was equally 
old-fashioned. She was Klara Brodova, president of the 
Communist Woman's Movement and a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee, a warmhearted woman who had worked 
herself up from the most miserable conditions, and whose 
selflessness and goodness of heart were readily admitted 
even by her opponents. For decades she had fought for 
social reforms, democracy and peace, and now in her seven- 
ties and half blind she still saw the Communist Party as she 
had dreamed of it in her youth. This dream was the only 
beautiful memory she had retained from her harsh, under- 
privileged early years, and she would let no one deprive her 
of it She spoke hardly a word. She had been placed here 
to represent the revolutionary proletariat, a task she ful- 
filled as conscientiously as though she were posing for her 
own monument. 

The woman beside her, on the other hand, talked inces- 
santly. Excessively thin, with a face like a horse, she was in 
deep mourning. Her husband, a key man in the Party, had 
died several weeks ago, but Anna Krasnik still reveled 
in the memories of his imposing state funeral; the enthusi- 
asm with which she played the role of the mourning widow 
would have struck one as ludicrous had it not been for the 
cold fire in her eyes which lent a sinister, almost terrifying 
quality to her person. 
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The other women listened with that particular interest 
which their kind everywhere extend to christenings and 
funerals. 

Only one young woman did not seem to be paying quite 
so much attention. Her fashionable afternoon dress might 
have come from Paris and her self-assurance suggested a 
good bourgeois background. By no means pretty, she was 
small and rotund, with irregular features, but her face with 
the too-wide mouth and sensual lips was cleverly made up: 
its artificial pallor was emphasized by the sleek black hair 
which she wore in bangs; she was undeniably attractive. 
The daughter of a wholesale merchant, she had been mar- 
ried at a very early age to a banker, but had spiced this 
conventional marriage with frequent escapades and affairs 
with "interesting" men. When Nazism and war had deprived 
the husband of his entire fortune, thereby canceling the 
main reason of the marriage, she remained with her lover, 
Dr. Kollar, a lecturer at the University who had specialized 
as a literary historian and written a book which, in avant 
garde circles, had been considered revolutionary on account 
of its incomprehensibility. Unappreciated by the bourgeoisie, 
he had joined the Communists. And owing to his talent for 
justifying any new line taken by Bogenfeld and interpreting 
"scientifically" any new thesis appearing from Moscow, he 
was soon promoted to the post of theoretician and cultural 
representative of the Party. 

A few days ago he had been made Minister of Educa- 
tion, a position which he owed above all to Karl Munda, who 
had recently been praising him to the skies in the columns 
of the Party paper. Malicious tongues insisted that Munda's 
enthusiasm for Kollar had been Magda's doing. She was 
known to be Karl's mistress, a relationship she made no ef- 
fort to conceal in public. 
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With a proprietary air she followed Karl's every move. As 
he passed from one group to another, her eyes never left 
him. He had a warm handshake for every Comrade, for 
every woman a gallant compliment for everyone save her. 
In retaliation she took aim at a man who happened to be 
the center of a large circle of younger Party members, most 
of them women. 

He was over six and a half feet tall, with a wild mass of 
black hair, and even his pockmarked face did not detract 
from his striking appearance. He had been a leader in the 
underground movement, a "genuine proletarian." Although 
still in his early thirties, he had already lived a varied life 
as lumberjack, dockhand, boxer, and bouncer in some ob- 
scure night club. He had the strength of a bear, the soul 
of a sheepdog, and the intelligence of a twelve-year-old boy. 
He had a passion for firearms and as children play Cops and 
Robbers, he played Revolution. 

At the moment he was head of the secret service in the 
Ministry of the Interior, a somewhat euphemistic title for his 
position as chief of Bogenfeld's bodyguard. Ignoring the 
surprised and amused glances of the Allied military attaches, 
he was demonstrating to his female admirers a new revolver 
of which he was clearly very proud. He produced another, 
even larger weapon. Loading and unloading these firearms, 
he brandished them about, obviously pleased by the shud- 
ders of alarm in his audience. 

Once again Magda vainly tried to attract Karl's attention, 
and then made straight for the giant. With a deceptive shy- 
ness she asked if she also might have a look at the revolver. 
Flattered, he watched her pass her fingers along the barrel 
and allowed her to carry him off to the buffet. 

In another corner Miss Frances Burton held court, and 
one might easily have thought that it was she and not Bogen- 
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feld who was the host. Frances, as the American journalist 
was known to the thousands of her friends and admirers on 
two continents, was in her fifties; but her vivacity, her trim 
figure and sparkling dark eyes made her appear much 
younger. The attention shown her by the politicians and 
ministers of all countries was a tribute paid not only to the 
influence of the papers represented by her, but to a large 
extent to her personal merit. In addition to much feminine 
charm, she possessed a rare critical intelligence, and her 
knowledge of the political and economic conditions in 
European countries was more thorough than that of most 
members of the United States Congress. From this fact she 
concluded that the European statesmen also understood the 
problems of their own countries less well than she, and was 
always ready to offer her help. It remained a mystery how 
and where Frances found the information for her articles, 
for she had never been heard to ask a question or seen in the 
role of listener; it was invariably she who spoke, explained, 
admonished always with the same unflagging enthusiasm. 

Dr. Kollar listened with compressed lips, controlling him- 
self with difficulty. When she finally paused, he let go. He 
began a dissertation on the necessity of dictatorship and ter- 
ror, both of which he pronounced indispensable for the 
extinction of the capitalists. Quoting Herzen, Bakunin, Jef- 
ferson and Paine, he spoke haltingly every sentence drip- 
ping, metaphorically, with blood. His lack of moderation 
outraged Frances, who tried to shout him down, while an 
English journalist, pipe in mouth, watched the raging Kollar 
with the cool interest with which the naturalist observes a 
new species of insect. 

The debate had attracted some representatives from the 
Allied camp American and British attaches, officers and 
correspondents. Colonel Johnston turned away, half 
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amused, half disgusted. "That man ought to be in a loony 
bin!" he muttered under his breath to a woman journalist 
standing beside him. 

"He's not as dangerous as he tries to appear," she whis- 
pered maliciously. "If you were married to his wife, you'd 
probably talk much the same way/' She pointed at Magda 
who was clinging to the arm of the giant* "He's nothing but 
a henpecked husband. How else can he prove his virility? 
Not in bed." 

The Colonel cast an amused eye at her. "How do you 
know so much about that?" 

"My God, Magda Kollar's consumption of men is no- 
torious!" 

"Really?" The Colonel took her by the arm and steered 
her away. "You must tell me more about it." 

Nancy Clover stepped back in mock indignation. "You an 
officer of the American army and married into the bar- 
gain! A respectable American girl doesn't talk about such 
things!" 

Indeed, with her snub nose and brown tousled hair, Nancy 
looked more like a college girl than a veteran journalist. It 
was a misleading impression, but just this was to a consider- 
able extent the secret of her success. The fact that she 
looked younger than her years and did not seem averse to 
flirtation was useful to her. In reality she was a dynamo of 
ambition and had no interests outside of her profession. 
The chance of beating a colleague by five minutes in a race 
for a piece of news meant more to her than any romantic 
adventure. Yet she was no bluestocking and quite prepared 
to exploit her charm as a woman to run to earth notoriously 
unapproachable politicians. 

She changed her tune at once. "There's something in the 
air," she said. 
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"When I take a good look at the people here," said the 
Colonel, "the ministers, the bigshots it's really beyond be- 
lief. I don't mean to suggest that the men in the Kremlin 
are saints, but compared with these fellows here ! This 
is nothing but a gallery of crooks, adventurers, fools. Sheer 
rabble. And this in a country which, until a few months ago, 
seemed a stronghold of democracy! This country has a tra- 
dition, has culture. These people here aren't Russian muz- 
hiks who had only Tsar ism and Bolshevism to choose from. 
I just cannot believe that this Communist regime will 
last!" 

"Isn't that the way we talked about Hitler?" 

A thin fair man, a representative of an American news 
agency, had joined them. 

"And what do you think, Bill?" the Colonel asked him. 

"Everything depends now on what the Foreign Minister's 
going to do. No one else not even Musar has his popu- 
larity" 

"It's too late," Nancy contradicted. "I really adore the 
man! But what can he do at this point? See that man over 
there yes, the one with the big horn-rims. That's the 
Foreign Minister's private secretary. Or rather, he was un- 
til a few days ago. He owes everything to the Minister 
his education, his career. He used to follow him like a 
shadow. And do you know who that is he's talking to right 
now? That's his new boss Karl Munda, editor-in-chief of 
the Communist Party's newspaper. Actually, this Munda 
is said to be a secret agent from Moscow. He's the one who 
pulls the strings Bogenfeld dances on. But this doesn't worry 
the Minister's ex-secretary. And that's how they desert him, 
one after the other ... Til see you later!" She turned, about 
to leave. 

"Where are you going?" asked the Colonel. 
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"To interview Mr. Munda. If there's anyone who knows 
precisely what's brewing here, he's the man. I'm going to 
see if I can't worm something out of him." 

At that moment the Foreign Minister appeared in the 
doorway. He hesitated there, not knowing which way to 
turn. Frances was the first to see him; she jumped up and 
ran toward him. 

"My dear!" She embraced him, heedless of the fact that 
such effusive demonstration of friendship, perfectly natural 
at a New York cocktail party, was under the present circum- 
stances not quite appropriate. There was a wave of undis- 
guised displeasure at this evidence of a suspiciously close 
relationship between a government official and "an agent of 
American imperialism." 

The Minister remained unperturbed. "It's wonderful to 
see you," he said, and kissed her lightly on the cheek. 

'Tve been trying to find you all afternoon. Five times I 
phoned the Ministry. Where have you been?" She noticed 
a shadow pass over his forehead and interrupted herself. "I 
don't like the idea of your having Communists in your gov- 
ernment!" 

The naive directness of the American journalist made him 
smile. Then he saw Bogenfeld making for him; he must 
have overheard the American's remark. "I'm sure the Prime 
Minister would be particularly interested in your opinions," 
he said. 

Frances was not in the least embarrassed. "Excellent. 
Then I can direct my criticism to the right address!" she 
said with a spontaneous laugh in which some of the by- 
standers joined. 

Bogenfeld remained serious. As though to emphasize 
his dignity he raised himself to his full height. Short-legged, 
stocky, he had the powerful torso of a professional wrestler. 
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In the course of recent years, however, his stomach had got 
the better of his chest, and the severe creases in which he 
arranged his full-cheeked face did not help him to achieve 
the desired effect. At this moment he looked astonishingly 
like an angry frog. 

Once started, Prances chattered on, "What this country 
needs is quiet, a chance to work without disturbance, unity. 
The nation is exhausted tired faces, no one laughs I 
hardly recognized this city. It has turned into a village 
impoverished, neglected. And instead of making the 
peopled hard lot a little easier, you Communists preach 
distrust and hatred and revolution!" 

"As our incomparable leader Stalin has explained with 
such mastery " Bogenf eld began. 

"Now if you want to learn something, Frances," inter- 
rupted the Minister, "you must pay attention! Mr. Bogen- 
feld is our greatest authority on the subject of Stalinism.** 

Although this had been said without a trace of irony, 
BogenfekTs face turned a shade redder. He pulled angrily 
on his cigar and, blowing the smoke out slowly, said in a 
drawl: "As a matter of fact, I didn't expect to see you here 
tonight/' 

"Neither did I," said the Minister curtly. 

"Ah hra " Bogenfeld didn't quite know how to con- 
tinue. 

"But as I happened to be a witness of the shooting near 
the Main Square, I considered it my duty " 

"Shooting!" exclaimed Frances. 

*When? Why?" demanded the guests standing near her. 
"A street fight?" In no time the news had spread through 
the room. Everyone crowded round the two ministers. 

Bogenfeld raised a hand. "Nothing to get excited about, 
ladies and geatibmext. Not worth mentioning. A few rough- 
necks without the slightest political significance. The For- 
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eign Minister can testify that the police had no difficulties 
in dispersing the rabble/* 

All eyes fell on the Foreign Minister. The room became 
very quiet. 

''Yes/' he said slowly, "that is quite correct. I don't think 
there were more than a few dead and several dozen 
wounded/' 

Instantly, questions were hurled from all sides. "Dead? 
" "Wounded?" 

"Not among the police/' The Minister maintained a dry 
tone. "Only a few schoolboys and girl students were killed. 
Adolescents. Children. No cause for excitement. An un- 
fortunate misunderstanding " 

"Misunderstanding!" jeered Bill Morton. 

"Yes, those young people thought they could march to 
the castle and pay homage to the President." 

"And that's why they were shot!" shouted Frances in 
horror. 

"I'm sorry, I'm not competent to say. But I'm sure Mr. 
Bogenfeld is in a position to satisfy your curiosity." He 
turned to the Prime Minister who was trying to conceal his 
rage behind a mask of icy calm. "Forgive me for this inter- 
ruption, I'll have to leave. I've just seen my colleague, Du- 
dek, over there. I feel sure he wants a word with me." And 
shaking off the correspondents who were pelting him with 
questions, he steered his way through the excited guests to- 
ward an elderly man who turned to go at the Minister's 
approach. 

"I must see you for a moment," said the Minister. "You're 
not avoiding me?" 

"How can you think such a thing? You know how much 
I enjoy every chance of talking things over with you," said 
Dudek, but his tone was not convincing. He glanced around, 
as though seeking an opportunity to escape. 
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"Over there we won't be disturbed." The Minister took 
Dudek's arm and escorted him to the deserted corner where, 
a moment ago, Frances had been holding court. 

The crowd in the banqueting hall had broken up into a 
number of groups, each occupied in excited discussion. Bo- 
genfeld retired once more to the company of the Russian 
officers in the next room, the door of which was now guarded 
by the giant. Only the couriers m their leather jackets were 
allowed through. Most of the correspondents hurried off to 
gather further information about the street fight. Many of 
the guests followed them. 

Frances remained behind, for Karl Munda had now taken 
Kollar's place in an attempt to explain to her the advantages 
of the new regime: "Dictatorship? Terror? Ridiculous 
cliches divorced from reality. Do you think, madam, that 
we don't also have our crackpots and demagogues? The 
shooting down of the students was, to quote Fouche, worse 
than a crime a blunder " 

Accustomed to hear Communist functionaries defend and 
praise their regime's every act, Frances was pleasantly sur- 
prised at Karl's confession. "Well," she said, *Tm glad to 
hear you admit at least that much! Let's go and sit down 
or haven't you time?" 

"For Frances Burton I always have time!" From anyone 
else this would have sounded like gross flattery, but Munda 
spoke seriously as though this confession of his admiration 
for her had slipped out against his will. 

Frances was too intelligent not to see through the motives 
of politicians who sought her company. Some tried to win 
her by pointing out how highly they esteemed her judg- 
ment, others above all the Europeans courted her more 
or less openly, leading her to understand that her feminine 
charms impressed them even more. 

So she was surprised to meet in Karl Munda a man who 
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did not seem to want anything from her who, despite 
the respect he showed for the famous lady journalist, treated 
her at the same time with a slight irony which partly 
amused and partly provoked her. 

"Don't you too get sick to death of politics sometimes?" 
he asked suddenly. "Tomorrow my colleagues are going 
to feed you endless statistics about our economic recovery. 
Instead of listening to them, I would advise you to let me 
take you for a trip into the country." 

"Country? Why? What would I do there?" 

"Breathe some fresh air. See the woods under snow. But 
you'll refuse, of course." 

"Why the 'of course'? Do you think I'm interested only 
in politics? That nature means nothing to me?" 

"No, but you'll immediately suspect me of personal mo- 
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tives. 

She looked at him searchingly. 

"I can be fiank with you," he continued, serious again. 
"If you knew how rarely I get the chance of talking to 
someone who doesn't think in cliches!" And he added 
quickly. "That's not meant as a compliment simply an 
objectue statement." 

"Of course it's a compliment," she said. "But that's all 
right If you enjoy such gallantries, they don't worry me 
provided they won't prevent you from answering the 
questions I asked you a few minutes ago " 

He glanced at her with an offended expression, as though 
she had done him a grave injustice. "I don't mind you sus- 
pecting me of trying to withhold from you the truth about 
our political intentions but that you think it would occur 
to me to make up to you, that I find insulting." 

She looked at him in dismay "But surely that wouldn't 
be so extraordinary! After all, I'm not seventy " 

"I'll leave it to other men to try to bait you with flattery. 
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I prefer to tell you the truth: I've always read your articles 
with great interest, but now that I've met you I find you 
as a person far more interesting, more original. Now I sup- 
pose I've hurt your professional pride, but it's not my fault 
that you're unaware of the effect you create as a woman. 
The trouble is, you don't know yourself." 

"Meaning, I assume, that you do?" Frances tried to make 
fun of Munda, but she could not conceal the fact that he 
was beginning to attract her. 

"Yes. Just because you're a type of woman I don't 
usually care for, which I normally try to avoid. But you're 
an exception," he concluded with a sincerity which even 
Frances, usually so suspicious of men, could not doubt. 

She didn't know what to say. 

"I could tell you things about yourself," he said thought- 
fully, "which you've probably never dared to admit." 

Her curiosity was aroused. "For instance? Go ahead." 

This was the invitation Karl Munda had been waiting 
for. Eagerly he began sketching a portrait of her contain- 
ing enough truth to let her recognize herself, sufficient irony 
to wound her vanity, and just the right amount of flattery 
to raise her self-confidence. 

Frances could hardly be blamed for failing to detect the 
cold calculation with which Munda had mixed the colors 
on his palette. She was carried away by his eloquence, his 
expressive, gentle voice, by the paradoxes he did not give 
her time to analyze. Actually, he expressed only what she 
and every woman likes to hear said about herself. It 
was a method which Karl Munda had put countless times 
to the test, and which he had developed to perfection. And 
it did not fail him this time. 



Only when he and Dudek had settled in the farthest 
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corner of the room did the Foreign Minister break their 
silence. 
"As Minister of the Interior you are in charge of the 

police." 

"Yes." 

"And you are a Social Democrat. Or have you already 
officially gone over to the Communists?" 

"What has this question?" 

"Some students start demonstrating for the Republic " 

"Against the government!" 

"By which you mean that anyone who is against Bogen- 
feld has to be shot!" 

"In times of crisis I regret what happened this evening 
no less than you. On the other hand, you don't know the 
political background. One has to see things in their proper 
perspective. As yet I have received only the first reports. 
I admit that the police may not have acted quite correctly. 
But do you want the Nazis and Fascists to return to 
power?" 

"Nazis? Those students who were demonstrating peace- 
fully for Musar were not Nazis." 

"No doubt there were Nazis among them. Any attack on 
the government is grist to the mills of reaction. You believe 
there's some intermediate thing between communism and 
nazism. Call it what you like democracy, liberalism " 

"I don't belong to any party. I'm an Independent." 

"Independent of whom? Of what? Of the political forces 
which are fighting for world domination? Of the reality of 
the balance of powers? 

"My dear friend," continued Dudek with increasing self- 
assurance, "do believe me when I say that it was only after 
lengthy heart-searching that I decided to support the merg- 
ing of the Social Democrats into the Communist Party. 
The Communists have the workers majority on their side. 
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I am a democrat, I submit to the will of the people. They 
voted against us." 

That was Dudek. An opportunist? Yes. A weakling? Yes. 
A traitor? The Foreign Minister stared at him for a long 
time: A typical official colorless, fat, a ring of thin hair 
round his bald dome. 

"I remember a time when you tried to explain that as a 
Marxist one had to fight against temporary moods of the 
masses. You built up your party and made it great, at the 
expense of serious personal sacrifice, and now you destroy 
it. You were a friend of my father, a pupil of Victor Adler " 

Dudek fidgeted nervously about on his chair. His hands 
were in constant motion, rearranging his tie, pulling at his 
mustache. He turned to the Minister with a certain defi- 
ance: "I haven't changed, I assure you! I'm still what I 
always was. Please believe that! In opposition the Social 
Democrats are powerless. In the government " He laid a 
hand on the Minister's arm. "Bogenfeld is a nonentity. The 
Communists have no brains. By collaborating we can exert 
a moderating influence on the fanatics, can protect the coun- 
try against adventures and wars!" 

He spoke with increasing warmth. "After the experiences 
of the war, Stalin will have to make radical changes in his 
policy. The Russian people's longing for peace is bound to 
exert a growing influence on Soviet policy in their relation- 
ship with the Western Allies. This will guarantee a har- 
monious co-existence between East and West/' 

"I am unfortunately not na'ive enough to think that the 
Communist leadership, whether in Moscow or here, is going 
to let its policy be guided by the feelings and wishes of 
the people/' 

"How can one expect the Soviet Union to have confidence 
in the democracies so long as the West distrusts Moscow? 
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Is the West never at fault, never to be blamed? Is its policy 
always and exclusively dictated by love of peace and un- 
selfish promotion of moral and ethical principles?" 

"No, but if we act contrary to these principles we suffer 
from a guilty conscience. And this conscience is a formi- 
dable opponent. Your Communist friends have no need to 
fear it because they always have at their disposal the theses 
of some Party congress which clearly prove that lying is 
always a higher form of truth, that prison means freedom, 
and that any crime sanctioned by the Politburo is not only 
pardonable but represents a manifestation of revolutionary 
virtue. In the West the soldier votes for peace with his 
feet he goes home. As can be seen at the present moment. 
Moscow, on the other hand, reinforces its army, increases 
its armaments, and dubs everyone a warmonger who does 
not look upon these military measures as unmistakable proof 
of Russia's desire for peace." 

"And so you hold out no hope for an understanding? If 
so, we would have to despair for our future! The open 
break between East and West would mean crises and danger 
for other nations, possibly even war. But for us it would 
spell immediate death, destruction. Can you possibly want 
this? Can we take the responsibility for such a develop- 
ment?" 

The Foreign Minister stared gloomily ahead. Had Dudek 
gone over to the Communists out of sincere conviction? 
Out of vanity? In the hope of personal gain? Or out of fear? 

Dudek stood up. He had regained his self-composure. 
"If you think this situation over calmly and without bias, 
you will have to agree with me," he said, somewhat patron- 
izingly. "And then you will act precisely as I did." 

The Foreign Minister did not move, as though he had 
quite forgotten Dudek's presence. 
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"But now I really must be off. I can't keep Bogenfeld 
waiting any longer. Excuse me/* 

Only now did the Foreign Minister look up. His glance 
came as though from a great distance, and suddenly Dudek's 
so recently gained assurance fell from him. He cleared his 
throat, moved from one foot to the other. 

"And now I suppose you think I'm a traitor after all?" he 
asked in a low voice. 

Almost imperceptibly the Minister shook his head. And 
in silence Dudek walked away . . . 

The banquet hall was nearly empty. Not more than a 
couple of dozen guests still remained a group of Allied 
officers who, ostensibly incapable of separating from their 
whiskey, watched Dudek and the Foreign Minister over 
the rims of their glasses. Frances Burton continued a lively 
conversation with Karl Munda; several men in leather jackets 
roamed through the room in couples like dangerous watch- 
dogs. Servants began clearing away the glasses and plates 
that littered the tables, the cigarette butts from the floor. 
The banquet hall had lost its air of distinction. 

Amidst this general disintegration sat the women to whom 
no one was paying any attention. Like a brood of anxious 
chickens they had rallied even closer about Klara Brodova, 
waiting for the return of their husbands who were still in 
conference with Bogenfeld in the room next door. Magda 
Kollar was absent; she had accepted her new friend's invita- 
tion to accompany him on a tour of inspection through 
the city, leaving her husband to take her place. 

"Did you come to my husband's funeral?" Anna Krasnik 
had asked him severely. And when he answered in the 
affirmative he had to sit down and testify that the sympathy 
shown by the crowd during the service was a sure proof 
of the late leader's popularity. 
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"I know our students/' Klara Brodova was saying. "They 
are no capitalists. How could they demonstrate against our 
Workers Militia and the police? I'm sure those who were 
killed were spies in disguise " 

While the Foreign Minister's eye followed the disappear- 
ing Dudek, he was wondering: Shall I still make an effort 
to speak to Bogenfeld? No, it would be nothing but a waste 
of time. Strange that all of a sudden Karl is not taking 
any notice of me! 

Colonel Johnston, who had been waiting for a chance to 
speak to the Minister alone, now quickly stepped up and 
greeted him warmly. During their noncommittal conversa- 
tion, the Minister caught snatches of a discussion between 
two officers standing nearby. 

"The expulsion of the Germans that was one of their 
gravest mistakes. Right now Musar could make good use 
of them against the Communists. But no! The German 
minority had to go no matter how long they had lived 
here, nor whether they were Nazis or not. That is the curse 
of Europe: instead of drawing a veil over the past and 
shaking hands when the battle is over and burying the 
hatred" 

The Minister listened more intently. Judging by his ac- 
cent, the officer was from Texas, while his companion spoke 
English like a Frenchman. "That's good! War as a kind 
of super boxing matchl The better man wins, the loser 
congratulates the winner and is presented with forty per 
cent of the net profits in recognition of his honest efforts 
to knock the daylights out of his opponent. Voild la politique 
am^ricaine!" 

The Minister frowned with annoyance. Much as Dudek's 
communist cliches had embittered him a few minutes ago, 
he was now equally irritated by the superficiality of the 
two officers. Of course the Frenchman was right; the past 
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cannot be wiped out from one day to another. In any case, 
it's doubtful whether to forget and forgive is all that noble 
it can just as well be a sign of moral indifference. On 
the other hand, the perpetuation of hatred is no program. 
The expulsion of the Germans had certainly involved many 
innocent people. His annoyance increased. He himself had 
voted for the enforced expulsion of the German minority; 
he had justified this measure by a great display of logic; he 
had continually pointed out that it was not simply a matter 
of revenge rather of securing the independence and future 
of the nation but he was too honest not to admit to him- 
self that these measures had been motivated by a desire 
to retaliate. 

"But I don't think you're listening to me," said Colonel 
Johnston. 

"Oh yes I am!" 

"I have a message for you." 

"Really?" said the Minister automatically. 

"From Mrs. Brewster." 

"Mrs. Ellen Brewster? You've seen her? How is she?" 

"I've just been in Munich for a few days, and met Mrs. 
Brewster there at a small party given by our C.O." The 
Colonel embarked on an enthusiastic description of life in 
Munich, of the parties he had attended, the comforts which, 
despite the destruction, Munich had to offer the foreigner. 
Finally he returned to Ellen. "She hopes to see you again 
soon." 

Johnston is trying to draw me out about my plans, about 
my relations with Ellen. I must be on guard. The Com- 
rades are eavesdropping. Here come a couple of Bogen- 
feld's stooges on the prowl again. 

"I told her, of course, that as things stand you won't be 
able to leave here at least not in the near future." 
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"Yes* 

"Then she said she might come here for a visit" The 
Colonel laughed. "They've no idea what things are like 
here at the moment. In any case, she'd never get an entry 
permit. American tourists are the last people Mr. Bogenfeld 
wants around just nowl Or don't you agree?" 

The Minister was suddenly overcome by an irresistible 
desire to be alone. He felt very tired tired of watching 
and being watched, tired of pretending, tired of fighting. 
His head ached. Anything to get away from here! I've 
simply got to write that letter to Ellen tonight. Then it 
can go by diplomatic pouch in the morning. 

"Thanks very much for your message, Colonel," he said, 
and made for the door. 

He stood immersed in thought in the cloakroom, waiting 
for his coat. On stretching out his arm to receive it, he 
heard a voice behind him. 

"Allow mel" said the voice politely, and a hand took the 
coat. 

The Minister turned. "Colonel Nevim!" he exclaimed. 

"Good evening, Your Excellency!" Holding the coat, the 
Colonel took a few steps to the side, thus compelling the 
Minister to follow him. 

"I haven't seen you for a long time, Colonel. How are 
you?" 

"Fine!" said the other, beaming. "I have been in charge 
of the military airfield Number 4. Night service. From 
midnight to six A.M. Rather exhausting not that I've com- 
plained. But just a minute ago Comrade Bogenfeld informed 
me he's going to transfer me to an easier job. I may take 
it over tomorrow." 

He laid an almost imperceptible stress on the last words. 

The Minister understood. 
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"Amazing isn't it, Your Excellency, how Comrade Bogen- 
feld, overworked as he is, can still find time to look after 
us all?" 

Nodding with deliberate indifference, the Minister slipped 
into his coat. As he did so a note was pressed into his 
hand. Then Colonel Nevim stepped back and saluted punc- 
tiliously. 

"Thank you very much." They shook hands. 

While going down the stairs, the Minister looked back. 
Nevim had disappeared, but he realized that he himself 
was being followed by two young men. The shorter of 
them he recognized as one who had prowled past him while 
he had been talking to Colonel Johnston. 

I am being watched. The Comrades are working fast. 

At die foot of the staircase he was overtaken by Frances. 
"So you are running away without saying goodbye to me! 
You must keep a few minutes for me tomorrow, you abso- 
lutely must!" 

"If I possibly can " 

"You know Karl Munda, don't you?" 

"Yes. Why?" 

"I've just had a long conversation with him. And I must 
say that of all the officials I've met tonight, he seems to me 
by far the most intelligent. Now there's a Communist with 
whom one can talk. Not a dogmatist. Broad-minded. If 
you had a few more like him among your Communists, we 
could all feel calmer about the future. A charming fellow." 



5 



WHAT, I WONDER, is the secret of Karl's charm, of his 
success not only with women? Men, too, intelligent men 
not as a rule easily impressed, fall for him. And even I who 
know him so well, his malice, his ruthless egotism 

The clock on the wall began to strike. Automatically, the 
Minister started counting. Eight. He took his watch out of 
his pocket. It was slow, but he didn't correct it. 

How empty this cafe is, he thought. Only two tables were 
occupied. At the one next to him sat his chauffeur and 
Bogenfeld's two watchdogs. They had followed him here 
and a few minutes ago officially introduced themselves as 
his "bodyguards." In a corner a young couple had forgotten 
their food over a conversation conducted in an amorous 
whisper. A waiter dozed behind the billiard table; he looked 
as though he had gone to sleep on his legs. The smell of cold 
cigar smoke and stale beer made the Minister feel nauseated. 
I haven't eaten anything all day, that's what is wrong. 

On his way from the reception he had suddenly been 
seized by an overwhelming desire for some hot food no, 
nothing special, a good hot soup or an ordinary goulasch. 
So he had told the chauffeur to drive here. Now he felt 
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inclined to leave. But he had given his order. There was 
no soup, they had run out of goulasch, all they had was 
corned beef. Oh, all right corned beef, then. If only the 
waiter would bring it. 

He put a hand in his pocket and felt the note Nevim 
had surreptitiously slipped him. On his way here he had 
glanced at the message, which contained only a few words 
the address of the garage where he could get a car at 
any hour of the night for the airfield. The names of the 
men who had been informed. The password. 

A decent fellow, Nevim one of the few whom Munda 
would never get. And so his thoughts came circling back to 
Karl again. 

Strangely enough, Karl had never actually been what is 
known as a "brilliant conversationalist"; there had been 
many wittier and more original men in our circle. And yet 
even during our student days he had been the leading spirit 
at OUT coffee-house table, everyone's friend and the bed- 
fellow of every female who took his fancy, from the some- 
what blowsy cashier in the cafe to the girl students and bud- 
ding actresses who were regulars at our table. He lavished 
the same exuberant attention on servant girls as on any 
lady of society. From the moment he met them he took in- 
finite pains to make it clear that he was in love with them 
and that he would not rest until they were his. Even the 
intelligent ones, who saw through his game, were flattered 
by the energy and time he spent in their pursuit. They 
might smile at his compliments, his stormy advances, but 
they could not resist for long. To each of these affairs, even 
to the least significant, he delivered himself up body and 
soul, tried to convince each woman that for him nothing 
was as important neither people, nor his profession, nor 
any intellectual interest as to be with her. No gift how- 
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ever precious, no declaration of love however ardent, im- 
presses a woman so much as the exclusiveness with which 
a man devotes himself to her and is ready to sacrifice his 
private life for her sake. 

Needless to say, no affair lasted more than a few nights 
but, curiously enough, most women did not hold it against 
him. Perhaps many of them, especially those in middle age, 
became Karl's mistresses in the hope of curing him of his 
promiscuity and becoming his one, lasting love. 

As for the men? Karl wooed each man he wanted to win 
over with the same persistence and tenacity that he invested 
in his affairs with women. He turned the art of pleasing 
those whom he thought likely to be useful into a profession 

a profession which no artist, no missionary could have 
taken more seriously. This is the secret of Karl's charm, and 
of his success! 

Or could it be just the attraction of evil, of the funda- 
mentally immoral, which manifested itself in Karl's con- 
quests? 

Am I overestimating his power? One thing I do know 

that Dudek's defection was of decisive importance for 
the Communist coup, and that with Dudek no one had so 
much influence as Karl. 

Dudek is a weakling. Whatever the reasons he may give 
for his change of sides . . . but actually he has not changed 
sides. Although Dudek considers himself a socialist and 
democrat he probably lost his belief in socialism and 
democracy long ago. The reason he had not deserted to 
communism earlier was not because of a basic rejection of 
their program, nor abhorrence of their methods: he was too 
cowardly to take the consequences of his political convic- 
tions and to follow up his radical words with appropriate 
deeds. Now that others are acting for him he feels relieved 
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of personal responsibility, and takes his place at a job already 
made for him. He never was a fighter. 

But I am not being fair. It was the same Dudek who only 
ten years ago rejected every office from Hitler, who risked 
his life and preferred to eat the bitter bread of exile rather 
than accept security under the Nazis. No, that was not the 
behavior of an opportunist. Dudek is not a coward. 

He is, however, a prisoner of his past of the revolution- 
ary catchwords, the socialist slogans which already for years 
had had to replace for him and many of his friends a spirit- 
ual ideology and a practical policy There had been other 
leaders of the working classes who, after losing their faith 
on the democratic road to socialism, had broken with their 
party and gone over to the Nazis But betrayal also requires 
initiative, ruthlessness, and strength. Otherwise it doesn't 
pay. 

Dudek is too soft, essentially too decent a weak char- 
acter. I know him, after all, as well as my own brother. 

Paul? My brother Paul was no weakling. 

But he wasn't strong, either. 

Nonsense! What is "weak," and what "strong*? A game 
of question-and-answer which I used to play when I was 
twenty. In any case, what has Paul to do with Dudek's 
political suicide? Paul's suicide 

Why should that memory of Paul have come to him at 
this moment? 

Was it because this memory, sad as it was, had in it at 
the same time something soothing and comfoiting? Because 
it conjured up a time which today, in the light of recent 
events, struck him as the happiest of his whole life. The 
two years before the outbreak of the First Woild War . . 

Twenty they had been in those days. Gone were the 
years of doubt and inner torment, no goal seemed unattam- 
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able. True, there was enough misery and injustice in the 
world, but this was no cause for despair; on the contrary, 
how lucky they were not to have come too late to dethrone 
the false gods! Humanity was on the march, and every day 
it won new victories over ignorance, disease and starvation, 
and if they didn't hurry there would soon be nothing to 
fight, nothing left to conquer no insoluble problems, no 
inexplicable secrets. 

How simple life had been, how easy to encompass at a 
glance! Several eternal truths pointed the way out of all 
confusions and errors; no revolutionary denied the ideals of 
humanity, even the terrorists, although ready to kill their 
enemies, were incapable of lying. The atheists were in 
search of God, the cynics were lovers in disguise, the mystics 
had declared war on pure reason, but would never have 
dared to violate it. No one incapable of clear and clean 
thinking was tolerated among the intelligentsia. The mur- 
derer, not the murdered, was guilty, no matter whether the 
victim was of the "Left" or the "Right"; merchandise, not 
man, was liquidated, and dialectics had as yet not become 
a conjuror's trick by which black can be turned into white. 

Standards remained stable, values high, and every word 
had only the meaning given it in the dictionary. Man was 
"the pearl of creation" and "God's image" not a military 
unit, nor a figure in an office for statistics or a party file. 

Granted, the Russian socialist with the little Mephistophe- 
lean beard announced that the capitalists were bound to 
start a war, but even he had to admit that in that case the 
proletariat would promptly enforce peace by staging a gen- 
eral strike, for even the pessimists did not doubt the future 
and the doubters were believers. They believed in progress, 
in the power of the spirit, and the good in mankind. 

Times were said to be bad or beautiful two years later 
it was discovered that they were "great." And the greater 
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they were said to be, the more horrible and hateful they 
grew. 

As yet the times were comprehensible and human. And 
he was twenty-one and enthusiastic about a play by 
Ibsen, or the smile with which a woman had singled him 
out at a party, about the overture to the Meistersinger, one 
of Oscar Wilde's aphorisms, the poems of Walt Whitman, 
or the recent student rally at which he had exposed the 
Kaiser as a tyrant and "finished" him once for all. There 
was no end to his enthusiasm. 

The gray winter mornings at the university: the low hum- 
ming of the gas lamps formed a pleasant background to 
the professor's lecture, at once soothing and exciting. As 
in childhood he had gone into raptures over a sea shell or 
little stone, so now he could have shouted for joy at a magic 
phrase or an illuminating interpretation of Darwin, Nie- 
tzsche or Locke. 

The opera? The almost painful suspense before the 
curtain is raised and the musicians are tuning their instru- 
ments, the moment of enchantment as the conductor lifts his 
baton. Chaliapin as Mephisto! The National Theater. Stan- 
islavsky's touring company. Gorky's The Lower Depths, 
Chekhov's The Cherry Orchard. Little Mother Russia! No 
matter how many poems were written, how much music 
was composed in London and Paris, Berlin and Vienna, the 
heart of humanity beat and bled in Moscowl 

At night he and his friends wandered by the hour through 
the streets, so overflowing with the day's impressions that 
had to be shared; unable to separate, they saw one another 
home in turns, determined not to sleep before they had testi- 
fied for their hero and won over the friend to their opinion. 

And they had many heroes poets, painters, composers, 
philosophers; no, not boxers or football players, for they 
were members of a society more exclusive and distinguished 
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than the most ancient club: the community of the intelli- 
gentsia, the brotherhood of bohemia. Tolstoy was their god, 
Dostoyevsky their patron saint. And their seat, their symbol 
was the Cafe Europa. 

Cafe Europa! How strange! Until this moment it had not 
occurred to him that this restaurant into which he had come 
by chance was that very same place! Now it was called 
but what was its name? Thirty years ago this very room had 
been the realm of writers and artists. Over there in the 
corner by the window that used to be their table. 
Could that headwaiter still be alive the old boy who, 
like a modern Medici, subsidized with a coffee or a couple 
of frankfurters those among the young geniuses who suffered 
from chronic lack of cash? 

How exciting they had been, those hours of discussion 
round these tables! They had pelted each other with ques- 
tions without waiting for an answer, let the great problems 
of the world roll over the table like multicolored marbles, 
turning them here and there, delighted by their glitter. Like 
magicians they had conjured up artist's dreams and poet's 
visions out of cigarette smoke; they had drawn up countless 
plans for the improvement of the world! All the women 
present were beautiful, all the men outstanding! 

And yet however one may smile at the unworldliness of 
these world reformers and the spiritual isolationism of the 
intelligentsia, there was evidence of genuine talent in this 
circle. How honestly and selflessly these artists served their 
ideals, despite all the exaggerations and affectations! Sharp- 
sighted and quick of hearing, they were the first to sense 
the tremor of the coming catastrophe. For the times were 
not quite so idyllic and harmonious as they seemed in the 
light of memory. And it was here, in the Cafe Europa, that 
their interpreters and prophets had sat. 

Where were they all now, the friends and table com- 
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panions of those days? What had happened to them? 

Most of them were dead. Paul had been the first to go. 

And Karl is alive. 

The elegiac mood, as comforting as a warm shawl, fell 
suddenly from him. Sitting up with a jolt, he stared down 
at the stained tablecloth. 

It was Karl who killed Paul. 

Could I have prevented it? If Always the eternal 
"IT 

Paul had not originally belonged to our circle, although 
as a painter he was better qualified than I who was always 
a dilettante in the field of art. And yet it was I, the younger, 
who had introduced him to this circle of artists; his place 
at our table he owed not to his talent but to my popularity. 

My popularity! Paul had never been popular. For, while 
the bohemians thundered against all conventions and de- 
manded that everyone should have the right to do as he 
pleased, in reality our circle was more intolerant than any 
set of small-town bigots. They couldn't be radical enough 
and swore that no human aberration could surprise them, 
promptly condemning anyone incapable of living up to 
their idea of radicalism. Woman had to be freed from her 
shackles, but should a girl abuse her freedom by refusing 
to go to bed with the first man who came along, she was 
immediately dubbed a provincial and reactionary. For an 
artist there existed but one standard: was he a true modern? 

Paul was not modern enough. He went his own way 
which was the reason that Karl treated him with mordant 
irony. And Karl's word counted; his judgment was decisive. 

Karl had never shown a sign of understanding anything 
about art or literature, but he spoke the jargon which proved 
him a member of radical bohemia with more power of con- 
viction than anyone else. To contradict would have been to 
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reveal oneself as being unmodern. None of the individuals 
would have dared to transgress the law of the herd. Not 
even I. How proud I was to "belong," to be one of the 
group round that table. 

We were very close to one another during those years, 
Paul and I. My feelings toward him were perhaps less al- 
truistic than his toward me for the fact that I, as the 
one with more experience of Me, could influence a brother 
two years my senior flattered my vanity. I was the stronger, 
which was another reason that Paul depended on me. 

Strong weak 

Had I been really strong I would not have been so con- 
tinuously on the lookout for proofs of my popularity. I 
would have defied Karl and openly sided with Paul. 

Now I can't even remember her name. Erna? Elsie? No, 
I can't even remember what she looked like. Was she blond, 
brunette? I remember only the first impression I had of 
her when Paul brought her to the Europa. 

Whether actresses, students, impecunious models, or 
daughters of well-to-do families all the girls and women 
who frequented the Europa bore a definite mark: they 
could hardly be distinguished from one another. Paul's girl 
was different. She had a natural simplicity which was so 
genuine that the inveterate men-about-town suspected her 
of exceptional guile. The women, on the other hand, un- 
willing to admit that a contemporary of theirs could fail to 
understand the risque allusions and vulgar jokes which were 
the style of the day, dismissed her as "boring." Who knows, 
she might still be a virgin! 

Paul was in love with her, and showed it. Since in this 
circle emotions were respected only when they conformed 
to the prescribed standards of originality as tragic pas- 
sions, or irregular and complicated sexual relationships 
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Paul's simple love invited ridicule. What a touching idyll! 
jeered Karl. Sheer suburbia! 

Everyone laughed. 

So did I. Was it my business to put Karl in his place, to 
make a scene? Good-natured, unpertuibed, Paul himself 
joined in the laughter. His eyes were not open to KaiTs 
sarcasm. 

Mine were. I saw through Kail's whole gambit His 
mockery was aimed not at Paul, it was the gnl he was 
getting at. 

Karl soon realized that his compliments were making no 
impression on her, the suggesth e advances which lie whis- 
pered in her ear she either did not understand or dismissed 
as silly jokes But he knew that she admired Paul, so he was 
determined to do everything in his power to ridicule and 
lower him in her eyes not as an artist, for that would 
hardly ha\ e affected the young girl, but as a man And she 
was too naive to see through his machinations Thus Kail's 
undermining of Paul began to achieve its purpose. 

Why didn't Paul defend himself? Why could he not see 
that Karl was trying to alienate the gnl under his very 
eyes? Why did he go on bringing her back to the cafe? 
Did he not care whethei she lemamed faithful to him or 
surrendered to Karl's wooing? It was easy for me to read 
these questions on the girl's thoughtful, childish face Slowly 
she began to lose the self-confidence which had been the 
most powerful armor of her innocence. 

If only I had warned Paul in time 

But just this had been Karl's intention: he wanted me 
to take sides; he wanted me to choose between Paul and 
the Cafe Europa. At that time I really believed that Karl's 
main concern was the girl. Today I know that she was 
merely a means to an end, as was the case with all women 
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whom he pursued. He wanted to force me to betray Paul. 

And I did betray Paul. 

And here am I condemning the wretched Dudek. 

Of course it had nothing to do with Erna or was Ekie 
her name? She was not the real cause. Paul could not have 
been saved. When Karl, after leaving the coffee house, 
suggested they all move on to the Opera bar, who could 
have expected ? 

The suggestion had not been so unusual and actually 
nothing in particular had happened during the evening. 
When Paul himself told us that his still life had been re- 
fused by the "Secession," it was inevitable that the news 
should have started a discussion. 

Paul tried not to show that the Exhibition Committee's 
rejection had hit him very hard. He seemed to be taking 
it with philosophical equanimity But a sharp obser\er 
would have been bound to see that he suffered. I noticed 
it, and felt annoyed that he showed himself to be so vul- 
nerable. Nor was Karl deceived by Paul's self -mockery. 

"You would have been quite out of place in the "Seces- 
sion," anyhow," he said. And added with his most charming 
smile. "You don't belong among the Moderns. You're not a 
revolutionary. Cheer up. Although your pictures may not 
hang in any exhibition, they will certainly find their way to 
the villas of our rich art patrons. Whether you want to or 
not, you're going to make money. You'll have to change, of 
course, you can hardly expect bankers to hang onions and 
apples in their dining rooms. Caviar and lobsters are what 
you'll have to paint. Then you're bound to be a success/* 

Paul had turned very pale. My anger increased. I sym- 
pathized with Paul, and for this very reason resented his lack 
of self-control. 

The other laughed. Some treated Karl's remark as a joke, 
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while others, resenting the fact that Paul did not have to 
fight for his existence quite so hard as they did, were secretly 
pleased at his discomfiture. 

But Karl gave the impression that his remark had been 
quite sincere, that it had been intended to inspire Paul with 
courage. 

Turning to Erna, who was sitting beside him, he said: 
"You, too, I'm sure, would prefer to see your friend make 
a lot of money rather than be a misunderstood genius?" 

The girl probably had not grasped the meaning of the 
question; she had eyes only for Paul. Aware that he was 
under attack, she blushed. 

Then the discussion became general and Paul was for- 
gotten. 

As the evening went on, Karl concentrated on Erna, and 
Paul withdrew more and more, sitting there tight-lipped, 
staring into space, and so the girl, in defiance, accepted 
Karl's attentions. 

It was then that Karl suggested they move to the Opera 
bar "to reconcile our friend to his grim fate. You're all 
invited." 

The offer was accepted with alacrity. 

*Tm going home," said Paul. 'Tve a headache." 

Karl was immediately full of sympathy, more offensive 
than attack, for it forced Paul into the role of a martyr and 
made him ridiculous. And all this simply because his picture 
had been rejected! I was furious. 

As Erna was about to leave the party, Karl said: "You, of 
course, will go with Paul, and console him." 

Whereupon Paul let go. He didn't need to be consoled, 
he'd far rather be alone, and anyway He stammered, and 
broke off. When Erna stepped toward him, he brushed her 
aside almost rudely. Why didn't she go with the others? 
She didn't always have to stick to him like a leech. 
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This was followed by an embarrassing silence, broken by 
Karl. "May I offer you an aspirin?" he said, producing a vial 
from his pocket. "Best thing in the world for headaches." 

Paul glared at him, turned about, and stamped out of the 



Karl only shrugged his shoulders. Then, gallantly, he 
offered Erna his arm. 

So off we went. Into one bar into another. Karl was in 
great form. Irresistible. He treated Erna with special re- 
spect, as though he wished to make it quite clear to her and 
the rest of us that he did not intend to profit from the quarrel 
between Paul and herself. 

Never before had I seen the girl in such high spirits. Did 
I realize at the time that her gaiety was forced, that it was 
defiance that made her drink too much? If so, I must have 
stifled the thought. I joined in the general fun, enjoyed the 
applause for my piano-playing, and as far as Erna was con- 
cerned well, I was not her chaperon. I was no spoilsport. 

It was a great evening as we repeatedly agreed in our 
cups. 

When we all separated at dawn Karl and Erna had 
disappeared. 

It was in the late afternoon that I went to Paul's studio. 
This was not my custom; we usually met in the cafe in the 
evening, since during the day we seldom had the time to 
visit one another. I really don't know myself what drove 
me to him on this afternoon. 

He was sitting in his stained painter's smock on a low 
stool surrounded by his canvases in the middle of the large 
room which served him as a studio. He was unshaven, paler 
than usual, his eyes feverish. I glanced from him to the 
paintings, then to the high windows. Heavy gray clouds 
fled by outside* The light in the room reminded me of 
watery ink. 
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"You look as though you hadn't slept at all," I said. 

Without a word, he picked up a picture and turned it to 
the wall. 

"Aren't you going to dress? I'll bet you haven't even had 
any lunch?" 

He turned a second picture to the waD. 

"You should have come along last night; it was quite gay." 

"I know all about it; Erna has been here." 

"Really?" 

"She came straight from Karl to me." 

"From ? What's that mean?" 

"She slept there." 

"She what? Nonsensel" 

"She told me herself." All in the same flat voice. 

I walked over to the window and stared out at the passing 
clouds. 

"Are you surprised? Shocked?" 

I turned round. He didn't look at me, but was busy with 
his pictures. 

"The fact that she spent the night at Karl's place I mean 
well, it was really pretty late "I broke off, annoyed by 
the rot I was talking. 

Paul didn't move a muscle. "She slept with him," he said 
with matter-of-fact calm, "not at his place." 

"Ridiculous! Why should she ?" 

"Why? Because she loves me. And why did she tell me? 
Because she loves me. She's a good girl." 

"Where is she now?" 

"Gone. I sent her away. Do sit down." 

We sat side by side on the old sofa, in silence, smoking 
cigarettes. If only it would get dark soon, I thought. This 
cold gray twilight was like a hostile flood in which I felt 
I'd drown. 
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'Tm grateful that you came," said Paul after a while. 
There was so much love and warmth in these few quiet 
words that I could feel my heart beating. 

"It's all nonsense, of course having a picture turned 
down. What does it matter? Or the fact that Erna " 

"I just don't believe it. She never cared for Karl/' 

"Probably not. That's why she came and told me right 
away. Because she didn't want to lie to me. Because that 
business with Karl it hasn't any importance for her. I 
understand quite well how it all happened. But let's leave 
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it. 

He threw the butt of his cigarette on the floor, then lighted 
a fresh one. 

"Funny that one should take so many things seriously 
success, art, love. What really counts is memory. Maybe 
it's because I feel so old. When I think of my youth, of all 
the great plans I used to have, the hope It's good to have 
you here. Then old times come back, and I forget all the 
things I haven't achieved." 

I flared up. I felt miserable, and moved, and was ashamed 
of my feelings. 

"But that's all childish!" I said almost rudely. "You talk 
as if you were an old man. You have your whole life ahead 
of you!" 

"That's not what matters. Today I know that I haven't 
the strength to do what I've always wanted to do. I haven't 
even the strength to hold a woman. That's just what Karl 
wanted to prove to me. And he has." 

I then embarked on a speech. I talked myself into a 
frenzy, telling him how cowardly it was to give in to a 
passing mood, that defeats could always be turned into vic- 
tories provided one had the will. "I can't stand weakness!" 
I declared, banging the arm of the sofa with my fist 
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But all he did was to nod, weary and indifferent. 

"Lie down," I concluded, "and have a good sleep." 

"I can't sleep, but IH lie down. And you can settle your- 
self here in the big armchair and keep me company/' 

If only I had stayed. 

But I had a date. Actually, this wasn't the real reason. 
The fact that he gave in to himself so much, refused to pull 
himself together, exasperated me. It was so unmanly; he 
really was a weakling. Perhaps it hadn't been so wrong of 
Karl to make fun of him. 

I was aware that I was being unfair to Paul, which made 
me all the more annoyed with him. 

"You'll go to sleep all right. And later on I'll come and 
fetch you for dinner." 

He gazed at me for a long time in silence. Then he walked 
over to the sofa, stretched out, and crossed his arms behind 
his head. 

"I'm off now," I said. 

Without a word he turned his face to the wall. For a few 
seconds I hesitated, then went to the door. My hand was 
already on the knob when I heard him say in a low voice: 
"Please don't go away. Stay with me." 

I wanted to turn back, but I simply couldn't. That awful 
gray light. The gloom and the hopelessness. My whole be- 
ing rebelled. "Come onl Don't make such a fuss! You're 
no longer a child. Supposing Karl were to see you now " 
(Karl, Karl always Karl!) "For God's sake, pull yourself 
together and be a man!" And at that I strode from the room. 

If only I had stayed 

The Minister felt an iron band around his chest, threaten- 
ing to cut off his breath. 

"Paul!" he whispered "Paul!" 

And here once more came the picture which had been 
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haunting him for years: the big dark studio, the moon vast 
in the window. How clear the sky is, he thought; only a few 
hours ago it had looked like storm and rain. 

"Paul!" he called out. 

"He must have gone downstairs for a moment/* said Erna. 

They had met on the stairs and found the studio door 
unlocked. 

She suddenly grabbed him by the arm. "Paul!" she yelled. 
And now he, too, saw his brother. 

He was hanging from the window lintel, like a broken 
doll. And Erna's scream He felt it might burst his head 
asunder. 

Automatically, the Minister raised his hands to his ears . . . 

"One corned beef!" said the waiter grumpily, and put the 
plate in front of him. "Youll have to imagine the dumplings!" 
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"FINISHED?" The waiter set about clearing the table. 

The Minister hadn't realized he had come to the end of 
his meal. At first he had tackled his food with reluctance, 
but then he devoured everything put in front of him without 
being aware of what he was eating. 

"Something else?" 

"A coffee." 

"Real coffee? Haven't any." The waiter's rasping voice 
dripped with satisfaction. "No sugar, either. If you want 
some ersatz coffee but you probably don't like that/' 

"Bring me a cup of tea." 

"Tea. But no lemon." 

He's not exactly an enthusiastic adherent of the new re- 
gime, thought the Minister. But I'm afraid he wouldn't be 
prepared to do more than grumble, either. He watched the 
man go off; his slow shuffling gait expressed unmistakably 
his resentment of the guests who were disturbing his leisure. 

After the coup the Communists had issued an order for- 
bidding waiters to wear tails that symbol of bourgeois 
servility had been abolished as well as the accepting of 
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tips. A change not likely to turn waiters into revolution- 
aries The loss of their tails they could take in their stride, 
but for the loss of tips they avenged themselves by bad and 
reluctant service. 

At the next table the two stooges and the chauffeur were 
playing cards. Why not? The chauffeur was certainly no 
Communist and most devoted to him But was this any 
reason why he should sit alone and be bored? Tomorrow he 
may be thrown in jail and beaten into a pulp, simply because 
he is my chauffeur This he kno\\s, but he's not worrying 
about it tonight And the majority of human beings in every 
country is made up of people like this waiter and chauffeur 
Martyrs everywhere are few and far between . . . 

Is suicide a sign of weakness, or doesn't it require a great 
deal of courage to overcome the fear of death ? Today, no 
doubt, one needs more strength to live than to die, but the 
fact that something is difficult is still no pi oof that it makes 
sense, or is worth the effort. All our friends had been hor- 
rified that Paul should have thrown away his life for so 
trifling a reason on account of a girl or because his paint- 
ing had been rejected but what may seem trifling to one 
may mean to another the whole point of his life and its 
justification. Suicide is not simply an escape, it can also be 
a protest: the refusal to lie any longer, a passionate avowal 
of the values that are greater than life itself Is this weakness? 

How strange that in his youth he should have been so 
unrelenting in his condemnation of weakness and reproached 
Paul for his self-pity, while at the same time resenting his 
father's strength, and his unshakable convictions. 

This thought had never occurred to the Minister before, 
and for several minutes he contemplated the paradox. 

The circle of bohemians was proud of its nonconformist 
views, the habitues of the Europa flaunted their chaotic 
souls; his father was a philistine. Practical, prosaic and to 
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the twenty-year-old boy this seemed especially out of date 
he rejected even Tolstoy. 

"You and your enthusiasm for Tolstoyl Of course, there's 
no doubt about his genius as a writer. But as a thinker, or 
even more as a social reformer, he seems to me in no way 
deserving of the veneration lavished on him by you and your 
friends. The fact that he himself dressed in the clothes of a 
peasant didn't help his peasants. They should have been 
taught to read and write, to use soap, the most primitive 
laws of hygiene. Instead, they are stifling in filth and Tolstoy 
isn't even trying to create better living conditions on his 
own estates. Idealism which disregards the necessity of 
practical, day-to-day life commits a man to nothing. What's 
the good of freeing the peasants if no one shows them how 
to live in freedom? But I'm afraid Tolstoy despises life; he 
is utterly indifferent to the individual human being. The 
sexual abstinence which he preaches, his attitude toward 
marriage all this is inhuman. His wretched wife! A great 
poet, a genius and a sick man/' 

How often had his father expressed these and similar 
views when he himself had returned late at night from the 
theater or the Europa and found him still at his desk! The 
son longed to be recognized by his father, too, in one of the 
loles in which he had shone before his friends as a literary 
critic, aesthete or social reformer, he wanted to prove his 
perspicacity, his knowledge, his originality, he tried to startle 
his father with his radical views, and almost craved his 
contradiction. 

The father, however, merely listened to him attentively > 
nodded now and again, occasionally shook his head, yet 
made not the slightest attempt to convert the son to his 
opinions. This is what I think that's what you think: I'll 
never try to force my ideas upon you. But if you wish to 
hear them, here they are. 
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"This cult, now, for DostoyevskyI You people condemn 
quite rightly German nationalism, but the Russian version 
you seem to consider all right! I see no fundamental differ- 
ence between pan-Germanism and pan-Slavism. The Rus- 
sian soull Doesn't it also strike you that our Russian friends 
with their enthusiasm for Moscow's mission are just as ar- 
rogant as the Prussians?" 

"The Russian people have suffered and gone through so 
much " 

"And I have the greatest sympathy for them. But suffering 
alone doesn't make men or nations either better or more 
valuable. To me there's always been something morbid about 
martyrdom. To stand up for one's convictions, regardless of 
danger and difficulty, is admirable; but I deny that it pleases 
God to see human beings suffer this shows an Eastern 
Asiatic contempt for life. Christ is no Indian Moloch. What 
the Russian nihilist really loves is not freedom, but death. 
How presumptuous, how inhuman these Russian revolution- 
aries are in their martyrdom, whether they follow Lenin or 
Dostoyevsky, Bakunin or Tolstoy!" 

"The stronger must always take the side of the weaker!" 
"Must he? Even when the weaker is wrong? Must I al- 
ways side with the minority, even when it upholds a bad 
or stupid cause?" 

"And yet it was you who jeopardized your reputation and 
whole career by taking up the fight for the Jews/' 

"Not for the Jews. For one innocent human being who 
happened to be a Jew. Against stupidity and against lies. 
To declare war on the legend of ritual murder I don't have 
to believe in the legend of the Chosen People." 

The father had never wanted to be a politician, and yet to 
a large extent he shaped the politics of modern Europe. He 
hated revolution, yet he contributed more than anyone else 
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to the collapse of the thousand-year-old monarchy. He never 
wanted to force his opinion on anyone, not even to assert his 
authority over his children, and yet at the head of one of 
Europe's most democratic regimes he possessed the influence 
and the power of a dictator. 

The youth of twenty-one could not see the contradictions 
in his father's character. Years later he compared him to a 
tree elemental, self-sufficient. But to the young man the 
father sitting there behind his old-fashioned desk, writing 
philosophical books, while "the suffering world shouted for 
action" seemed only self-assured, self-satisfied. 

He himself could never sit still during these discussions. 
He would pace up and down the room searching for argu- 
ments, not so much to refute his father as to shake the 
latter 's cool, superior attitude. He expressed wild enthusiasm 
for the great sufferers, praised the doubters and no-sayers 
perhaps he went to such extremes in his glorification of 
the morbid and the weak because there was nothing he 
longed for more ardently than to share in his father's spiritual 
health and strength. But more often than not he left these 
nocturnal discussions with a feeling of defeat, of confusion, 
because the tolerance with which his father looked upon 
people and ideas struck him as cold and indifferent. He 
understands and forgives everything because his heart is 
not involved. He who hates no one, loves no one. 

And then came the night when he had to break to his 
father the news of his brothers suicide. 

"Paul " he had begun, and could say no more. 

His father looked at him and knew everything. His face 
was suddenly drained of blood, waxen. He got up, support- 
ing himself with both hands on the desk. The despair in 
the old man's eyes was so frightening that he forgot his own 
sorrow and jumped up for fear his father might collapse. 
But he came toward his son, with heavy steps. 
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"Paul is dead?" 

In halting, disconnected words he told him what had hap- 
pened. 

"His mother, his poor motherl" were his father's first 
words, and only at this moment was the young man fully 
aware of the depth and tragedy of their loss. 

Then the father opened his arms and drew the son to him. 

"I've seen it coming," he murmured. "And I did nothing 
to stop it. Did I fail him? Paul! How he must have suffered 
at the end. And I couldn't help him." 

"If only I had stayed with him!" 

After a while the father said and it sounded as though 
he were speaking to himself. "It's strange, only yesterday 
Paul was a man with whom I had occasional disagreements, 
but whose opinions I had to respect. Fathers and their 
grown-up sons are separated by an invisible but very real 
wall. Sons develop away from their fathers, in opposition 
to them. That's probably inevitable. But now that I've lost 
Paul, I see him only as a little boy; he suddenly seems as 
close to me as he did when he was a child." 

Then the father turned abruptly toward him and seized 
his hands with a warmth to which the young man was not 
accustomed and which therefore moved him all the more. 
Although the father said nothing, his handshake said: We 
must stand together; we need one another. Put your trust 
in me. Now you must take Paul's place, too. 

This handshake was a vow, a petition for mutual under- 
standing. 

Paul had to die, thought the Minister, before I realized 
what my father meant to me. 

The waiter brought the tea. "No lemon or sugar!" he re- 
peated grimly. Then he joined the cardplayers whom he 
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watched with great interest. The four of them could be 
taken for the best of friends. And in fact they were. De- 
spite all political contrasts, they were united by a common 
background. 

The Minister recalled one of his father's favorite themes: 
"What nonsense it really is this idealizing of the prole- 
tariat! When human beings are exploited whether na- 
tional minorities, workers or peasants it's necessary to 
fight their exploitation, but it's not necessary to idealize the 
victims." 

His father had developed this thought in one of his 
speeches which was to become a turning point in his life. 
Although the leader of the Independence Movement, the 
father had broken with his party because in making its de- 
mands it had used forged documents. His friends, colleagues 
and collaborators deserted him and accused him of national 
treason. In the eyes of the government parties he was a 
rebel. Attacked from the Right and the Left, he was forced 
to leave the parliamentary platform. 

Oscillating between rage and shame, the young man had 
witnessed the debate from the gallery outraged by the 
venomous attacks of the opponents, ashamed by his father's 
defeat. He was at odds with himself, with the world, and 
with his father. He met the latter in the lobby but before 
he could say anything Victor Adler, the famous socialist 
labor leader, had joined them. 

"So you've fallen out with them all, my friend. I con- 
gratulate you," said Adler in his soft voice and smiled at 
them over his glasses. 

"I just am not a politicianl" sighed his father, raising his 
hands in mock contrition. 

"I sympathize. As a university professor " 

*Tm not a professor, either. That's true, I'm not trying to 
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be modest. It's a fact, Dr. Adler, that studying interests me 
far more than teaching. If I could do what I liked, I'd spend 
my whole life as a student. I'd write my books and articles 
for myself alone I wouldn't even have them published." 

Adler laughed. "You really don't belong to your party, 
Professor. You belong to us. I've still not given up hope 
of converting you one day to socialism." 

Father became serious. "You know perfectly well that 
I support your suggestions for political reform and your 
socialist demands without reservation. But I'll never become 
a Marxist. I'm not a romantic." 

"Marxism and romanticism!" Victor Adler looked at him, 
half incredulous, half ironical. 

"Yes. You people actually believe that Marxism is a sci- 
ence. You're very proud of your methodicalness, your sober 
realism. In reality you are incorrigible romantics. The Marx- 
ists have made of the state an idol which they worship, 
groveling in the dust; they make out of economic deter- 
minism a religion more rigid, more dogmatic than the Catho- 
lic Church. I don't submit to any dogma. I am and remain 
a simple liberal." 

"And you call me a romantic! If I 'idealize' the workers, 
as you so often reproach me for doing, or espouse the class 
struggle at least these are realities. You, however, idealize 
a fiction liberalism! Where is it? Every time you stand up 
for it you find the so-called liberals ready to betray liberalism 
in favor of some private interest be it financial or social 
and then you find that it's only we socialists who will stand 
by you." 

"Toucht" The father laughed heartily. "Yes, yes, if all 
Marxists were like you, Dr. Adler! Even today, as deputy 
and party leader, you're still what you always were a 
parish doctor. A doctor of the poor. For you the individual, 
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the suffering, erring human being, is the touchstone and the 
motive of your actions. If you ask me, you're no true 
Marxist/' 

"As little as you are a true nationalist, Professor!" 

They both laughed and shook hands. Adler shuffled slowly 
back to the conference hall. 

The young man, who had witnessed this dialogue with 
mounting astonishment, realized that his fear, his anguish, 
had vanished. He felt quite lighthearted. "Your speech was 
really excellent, father," he said. "A wonderful man, that 
Dr. Adler." 

"Yes, a human being," said his father. 

From Adler to Dudek. The Social Democratic Party has 
certainly traveled a long way! 

While sipping the bitter tea which tasted of soap, the Min- 
ister let his gaze wander over a large picture hanging oppo- 
site him on the wall a landscape: summer, cows grazing, 
peasants behind the plow; in the background wooded hills. 

If only I'd been born a peasant! he thought, and sighed. As 
his grandfather had been. And his father. Yes, even his 
father had remained all his life essentially a peasant. Al- 
though he had left his village at the age of fourteen, grown 
up in town and become a university professor, fundamentally 
he had always remained rooted in the soil, in his peasant 
background. And this is what matters. 

Nostalgia for the village where he had spent his summer 
vacations as a boy welled up in the Minister. 

Forest and mountains. In the forest there were mush- 
rooms, blueberries, squirrels and wonderful straight branches 
from which one could whittle the most beautiful walking 
sticks. There were pine trees on the mountains, a carpet of 
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soft needles covered the rocky ground. Farther up was a 
clearing where one could sit on the moss; all around moun- 
tain pinks kept watch like enchanted lead soldiers, their 
bright heads peering out over the short spiky grass. The blue 
harebells trembled in the breeze. Brimstone butterflies tum- 
bled about as though drunk; slender gray lizards sunned 
themselves on the stones. The silence resounded like the 
stillness of a cathedral. 

The sun sank behind the mountains, their summits turned 
pink, then purple, then blue. Then it was time to climb 
down. 

In the village street the cows trundled home. Everything 
smelled marvelously of stable and hay and freshly smoked 
ham. The tinny sound of the church bells rang out for 
evensong. The bells of the leading cows answered in a deep 
bass. Peasants passed by, scythes over their shoulders, long 
pipes in their mouths; they moved with ease, their legs wide, 
like sailors. "Griiss Gott!" they said. 

At the entrance to the village stood a shrine. A simple 
cross, the Christ looking like a peasant, His head under the 
crown of thorns, lay in deep shade, but His naked body, 
ashen pale, seemed to gleam. Anyone might have taken it 
for an actual dead man hanging there. 

They lived outside the village in # forester's house, built 
not of boards and beams, but of rough tree trunks. The thick 
pines gave the impression of being still alive, of breathing, 
their wounds not yet having formed scars: the gold-brown 
resin looked like clotted blood. The slender birch trunks 
which supported the roof still kept their bark; it felt cool and 
silky to the touch. Some nights the trunks held parley with 
their free brothers in the forest. They tried to burst apart the 
iron bands which kept them prisoners, they moaned and 
groaned. But most of the time they simply stretched in their 
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sleep, uttering short sighs like children haunted by bad 
dreams. Then it grew quiet again. Far away a dog barked, 
from somewhere came the thin sharp whistle of a train's 
engine, deepening the sensation of security. 

In the early mornings sunspots danced gaily over the floor 
and the birds outside the windows accompanied them with 
their song. Barefoot, he ran from the house into the open; 
the grass was wet, the dewdrops glistening like a thousand 
tiny crystals. 

His mother was already up. 

How was it that he always remembered her only as a young 
woman? Just as he could visualize his father only as an old 
man, his mother remained in his mind girlish and slender; 
she wore her blond hair smooth and parted in the middle, 
emphasizing the impression of austere youthfulness. And 
yet she had gone gray early, even before the war. He tried 
to remember the last time he had seen her . . . When was 
that? Where? For seconds on end he saw her dead, with 
folded hands. How small she suddenly looked, bodiless, like 
a fragile wax doll. 

The vision of the dead mother vanished and once more 
he saw her as a young woman as she appeared on a somewhat 
faded photograph: Paul at her feet and he himself in a 
sailor's suit, holding her hand, half proud, half defiant. 

What he had enjoyed most about these summer holidays 
was that he had his mother all to himself. His father sat over 
his books and was not to be disturbed. Paul had made him- 
self independent and roamed about all day with boys of his 
own age. He, however, was too small for such games. So his 
mother was his friend and playmate. 

Yet whatever the village offered the children in the way of 
pleasure and fresh surprises, it was the grandparents who 
made these vacations memorable. They worked for the local 
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squire a Count and official of the Imperial government, 
who owned the land for miles around: villages and forest, 
mountains and fields. 

Grandfather was a little man, who looked as though he 
had been dried out by sun and wind; he had countless wrin- 
kles, a long pipe and permanently smiling eyes. Grand- 
mother was round and domineering, with innumerable skirts 
which, in keeping with the custom of the country, she wore 
one on top of the other, making her appear even fatter. 

Her real domain was the kitchen and what a place that was 
to make one's mouth water! But even the most delicious 
pastry could not compete with the exciting secrets of the 
stables: there he was allowed to help the grandfather har- 
ness the horses, ride on Liesel, an old mare, as good-natured 
and patient as a nanny. 

Since the grandparents on the mother's side lived far 
away in America, the children knew them only from their 
mother's stories. The letters with the foreign stamps, the 
presents which arrived for Christmas and birthdays, gave to 
these grandparents a special aura; they were like the over- 
lifesize yet nebulous characters from a thrilling novel. 

Father's parents, on the other hand, formed an inherent 
part of his childhood. Above all, the grandfather. 

He was the favorite grandchild. Paul had his paintbrushes 
and crayons, but for him, the younger, there existed nothing 
more exciting than to drive out with his grandfather over the 
fields. Day had not yet dawned when he was awakened, the 
parents were still asleep which meant that he did not have 
to take so much trouble over washing and dressing. In a 
few minutes he was in the yard sniffing the cool morning 
air, the sky looked like a pale silver sea, a mist lay static 
over the earth. There was something mysterious about the 
yard in the pale twilight; the farmhands harnessing the buck- 
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ing, neighing horses to the carts seemed like men with super- 
human strength. The lights from lanterns flickered in the 
stalls, throwing gigantic distorted shadows of girls and cows 
against the walls. Ducks, geese, chickens and goats filled 
the yard with their multi-voiced chorus. 

And then, all of a sudden, it was day. The mist lifted, and 
although still hidden behind the mountains, the sun could 
already be felt. 

As they drove off he was allowed to sit in front of the hay 
wagon, beside his grandfather, and to hold the reins. And 
in the fields he watched the peasants cutting the corn; later 
on he was to be allowed to sheave and load it onto the cart. 

The climax of the day, however, came at the lunch hour 
when everyone rested in the shade of some ancient trees. 
Most of the peasants slept, but a few young boys and girls 
would sing their melancholy songs. When their singing 
died away, the crickets took up their chirping. Then the 
grandfather had to tell a story. 

Grandmother used to tell fairy stories; there had been a 
time when he had enjoyed listening to her, but now he was 
no longer a child. Grandfather's stories were about war and 
soldiering, horses and hunting this was what he really 
liked. 

Although during the summer months the old man had to 
help the peasants and farmhands in the fields, his social posi- 
tion was superior to theirs. He was personal coachman to 
the Count, wore a green livery with silver buttons, a top hat 
with plume, and when the Count came to visit his estates or 
in the autumn when the gentry from far and near gathered 
together for the hunting, Grandfather was a man of consid- 
erable distinction, almost on a par with the village school- 
master or policeman. 

Grandfather was proud of his livery. He was also proud 
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of his son as a professor, but he could never quite reconcile 
himself to the fact that he had become a townsman. It was 
all right, of course, to live in a city, but if the son had en- 
tered government service then he would have become an 
imperial official, and finally perhaps even be given some land 
to farm. 

"I don't like the Emperor/' said the boy. 
"You must never say such a thing!" exclaimed the grand- 
father, horrified. "God has given us the Emperor as the 
father of the people. Without him, there would be no em- 
pire, no order, no law." 

"But the Emperor is a foreigner Why can't we have our 
own country our own emperor?" 

"Nonsense. You can't buy a new emperor in the market 
like a horse when the old one is no longer any use." 
'Then we'll just ha\e a piesident like in America " 
"America! That's miles and miles away And do you 
realize what it would mean, if we no longer had our emperor? 
We'd end up as a republic. There'd no longei be any dif- 
ferences between people your father, the professor, would 
be no better than the blacksmith. And any stable bo> would 
think he was as good as the Count's coachman You \\ ouldn't 
have such silly ideas if you went more often to chuich. Last 
Sunday you missed mass again!" 

"I overslept," said the boy quickly. That was a lie, but he 

didn't want to offend his grandfather. So he added "Father 

says you can be a good Christian without going to church " 

"Yes. I can also be a good coachman without a livery. The 

horses don't go any faster just because I wear a green coat 

with silver buttons. And the people in the village here, they 

know me anyhow I don't put on my livery for them. I do 

it for myself. So that I can respect myself and don't have 

to look down on myself as though I were any old vagabond " 

These last sentences he spoke with a simple dignity. Then 
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he took the boy's hands in his, which were calloused and 
hard and felt like the bark of an old tree. 

"Your father has read so many books and learned so much 
he does not need anyone to help him speak to God. He 
knows all the paths that lead to Him, and he also knows how 
to speak to Him. It's rather like our master, the Count. 
When he wants to talk to the Emperor, he just drives up to 
the castle; he doesn't have to ask permission, he doesn't have 
to be announced. He just stands in front of the Emperor 
and tells him what's on his mind. Now just imagine what it 
would be like if everybody could do that! The poor Emperor 
wouldn't be able to protect himself from all the people ask- 
ing for something. No, no without the priest people like 
us would never get to God's throne. We would lose our 
way, say silly things, and chatter all at once like a flock of 
geese. We'd soon lose patience and come home with noth- 
ing done And after a while we'd grow weary and lose cour- 
age and then we'd no longer try to get close to God. The 
church and the priest and the green livery they all come 
to the same thing, order. So that everyone knows where he 
belongs and fills the place meant for him. According to 
God's will." 

"But I still don't like the Emperor," insisted the boy. And 
after a pause he added. "But next Sunday I will go to church. 
To please you. I promise. Word of honor. And now tell me 
the story of the Dig wolf and the snowstorm and how you 
managed to get away." 

He had heard the story already a dozen times, but the 
very fact that he knew it so well heightened the thrill. His 
grandfather had a fixed repertoire from which he was not 
allowed to deviate. He never changed so much as a word of 
a story; had he done so the boy would have been bitterly 
disappointed and protested vehemently. 

The stories never changed, the country never changed; 
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village and fields and the people they all remained the 
same; one summer no different from another. 

Until one day the boy interrupted his grandfather's story 
with the words: "But I know that story!" 

The old man just stared at him. He made no attempt to 
speak. So in silence they separated. And that was his last 
summer with the grandparents. 



In those days, thought the Minister, I was probably not 
much older than the boy with his girl over there in the 
corner of the cafe. There was something moving about the 
couple's complete enhancement. The girl leaned her head 
on the boy's shoulder, while his arm encircled her. They 
sat there in silence, only their eyes spoke. It was touching to 
watch the boy press the girl to him with a kind of shy pride 
as though he had but one wish: to assure her that he would 
protect her against all the world. And she believed him. No, 
they had no reason to feel ashamed of displaying their love 
publicly in this cafe, for it was as yet without passion, almost 
pathetic in its purity and directness. How strong they were, 
these two and how vulnerable. 

Have I still the strength to love? How old I've grown. 
Would it be possible for me to hold Ellen in the long run? 

If only I were younger 

Again his thoughts returned to the last summer in his 
grandparents' village, to that August day when he had taken 
leave of his childhood and discovered that he was a 
man. 

It was the middle of August the Emperor's birthday. 

The preparations had started days before. 

In the village square large booths had been erected not 
the usual market-day stands, oxcarts arrived with branches 
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of willow, oak leaves and birch shoots, so that it looked as 
though the whole forest had come down from the mountains 
in order to take part in the parade of the veterans. 

On the morning of the great day the church bells began 
ringing at dawn. The little prayer bell called with its thin 
excited voice, its big sisters gave their solemn answer. It 
wasn't simple calling, it wasn't just ringing the bells cast 
their sounds toward one another as in an elaborate game, 
now high, now low, now fast, now slow. The tones hovered 
like multicolored balloons over the forest, they soared up to 
the summits of the mountains, there to burst. Then the game 
broke off and started all over again. 

The crowds surged about the square in front of the church. 
He joined it, undecided whether he should go any further. 
Through the open door he could see people praying in the 
semi-darkness, flickering candles, the glitter of gold. The 
organ boomed. 

Somewhere in there, probably in the front pew, his mother 
and grandparents were sitting. His father, however, had de- 
clined to take part in the celebrations: "I am willing to pray 
for God's assistance and grace for every human being, even 
for the Emperor, but to pretend that I rejoice on this day 
would be to lie. And I do not want to sit in church with a 
bitter heart." 

Perhaps his father would have preferred him also to have 
stayed away from the celebration? But it was not his father's 
habit to force his opinions and views on his sons. "Do what 
you consider to be right; everyone must act according to his 
own judgment." But what is right? To take a look at these 
festivities surely does not mean that I am for the Emperor. 

Now the priest came down the aisle toward the door. 
Wearing his vestments, he was holding the golden mon- 
strance in both hands. Now he raised it, a little bell tinkled 
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for an instant, the congregation sank to their knees and 
crossed themselves. 

He followed suit and in doing so glanced around. Was 
anyone looking at him? I don't have to pretend to be pious, 
he assured himself, I am only a spectator here. 

The crowd now moved back and made room for the pro- 
cession Boys in white lace surplices swung silver censers, 
the priest murmured in prayer, while behind him young men 
carried tall church banners embroidered in many colors. They 
gleamed in red and blue, their golden fringes sparkled in 
the sun. 

Men in their best black suits walked in the procession, the 
peasant women in the national costume wide pleated 
skirts, gaily colored bodices, bonnets with long ribbons 
girls in white starched linen dresses, wreaths in their han 
They were singing. The dresses were freshly noncd and as 
stiff as armor. 

The procession circled the square while incense rose on 
the air. 

When he caught sight of Paul on the edge of the ciowd, 
he smiled a half-embarrassed smile but Paul did not 
respond This pleased him He had smiled from a \ague 
sense of bad conscience, as though to say I'm taking part in 
all this only because it's the thing to do, but I find the whole 
thing pretty silly. In reality, of course, he had been quite 
impressed. But he had been ashamed of his emotions and 
glad his brother had not jeered at this weakness. 

They met after the procession had left the square and the 
crowd had dispersed. "Hm," he said "Actually hrn " 
Then he waited to hear what his brother would say. But he 
too said only: "Hm " 

"Actually quite nice/* he muttered casually. 

"Yes. Faith is always nice so long as it's real." Then, and 
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it sounded like a suppressed outcry, he added: "If only one 
had faith!" Paul turned quickly and went off. 

Never before had he seen his brother so desperate. He 
felt seized by a sudden alarm, as though the shadow of a 
heavy cloud had fallen across his path, or as if he had been 
touched by the cold breath of some sinister being standing 
behind him. 

Perhaps I ought to go to church regularly, after all, and 
really pray. Not exactly for the Emperor for Paul and 
Father and Mother and myself 

The sound of trumpets startled him out of his gloom. 

The veterans' band had marched up to the front of the 
inn. His grandfather was in charge of it. The military march 
had dispersed all the boy's gloomy thoughts and automati- 
cally he began whistling the tune. The flutes trilled, the ket- 
tledrum boomed, the trumpets blared, the cymbals clashed, 
and his grandfather was swinging the baton while sweat 
poured down his happy face. 

Already the first couples had taken to the dance floor, 
while a troupe of waiters distributed steaming dishes and 
countless glasses of foaming beer on the long tables. The 
places of honor were reserved for the veterans. The men in 
frock coats, their wives squeezed into tight bodices all fell 
upon the food. More and more people surged up until soon 
there were no places left at the tables, neither in the inn nor 
in the open, so the young men and girls ate and drank stand- 
ing up. 

The music boomed and the dancers stomped and whirled. 

Although the sun shone from a cloudless sky, it could only 
be seen as though through a veil for the smell of sweat and 
beer mingled with that of incense and freshly made hay, this 
breath of earth, men and animals, formed a dense fog. 

A girl brushed by him. She was one of the waitresses. He 
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stepped politely back and met her inviting glance. She 
walked slowly on. 

As though under orders, without will or thought, he fol- 
lowed her. She didn't turn round and he had hardly caught 
a glimpse of her face. He followed her shapely legs and her 
swaying hips. 

She turned off the street into a lane. All of a sudden they 
stood in front of a barn. The door was ajar When she walked 
in, he went after her. Then, for the first time, she turned. 
For an instant they looked at one another speechless, then 
she let out a high laugh and gave him a push on the chest 
It came so unexpectedly that he reeled back and nearly fell 
over. Anger seizing him, he sprang forward, grabbed at hei, 
and held her by the arms. Her face was close, her breath 
made him dizzy, he loosened his grip, whereupon she flung 
her arms round his neck and let herself fall backwaid into 
the hay. He fell on top of her 

Without giving him time to realize his lack of expenence, 
she took him . . . 

Quite a while after she had gone he lay there m the hay, 
dreaming of the miracle that had happened. All that re- 
mained in his memory was the soft skin of her thighs, her 
hot breath and the little gold cross she had worn round her 
neck. 

So that was it! Was that all? She had gone without a 
word. Who was she? 

He rose slowly to his feet and shook out his coat There 
was hay even in his hair. 

Only as he turned to leave the barn did he rouse himself 
from this daze He was seized by a sudden sensation of 
triumph; he felt that all he had to do was to stretch out his 
arms and he would rise into the air. His head was light 
never had he known a sense of such utter detachment it 
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was intoxicating. I possessed her, he told himself incred- 
ulously. This feeling of victory drove all other thoughts from 
his mind. 

On the way through the village he stared straight ahead. 
Would anyone notice the change in him? But by the time 
he had reached the inn, his shyness had vanished. 

He found the girl near the dance floor. Now she seemed 
to have changed completely; she kept glancing at him almost 
shyly as she served the guests. When he asked her to dance 
she blushed The way she tried to show him her admiration 
filled him with piide. He danced as though in a dream. 

This was lo\ e. This was happiness. 

And in the o\ cnmg when the children with their lampions 
flitted through the village like fireflies, when the musicians 
and the danceis had exhausted themselves and the veterans 
were preparing to go home, it was he who, intoxicated by his 
newly discoveied masculinity, gave the day its dramatic cli- 
max. 

The boys and girls had begun to disperse when he sud- 
denly sprang onto the platform where the musicians were 
packing up their instruments and started singing the national 
song of Liberation. Two or three of the musicians joined in. 
It was a forbidden song and from the group of veterans who 
had assembled foi their march home, the Emperor's hymn 
rose in protest This piotest incited the boys to sing all the 
louder, now they joined hands and, forming fours, they 
marched off stamping, yelling The children with the 
lampions danced along beside them. 

He ran ahead and took up a position as leader of the pro- 
cession. 

"Down with the Emperor! Up our independence!" 

Down with the Emperor up our independence! And 
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what had been the result of that liberation? A new, even 
worse subjugation a second war a second liberation. 
And now it is followed by a new dictatorship. From Emperor 
to Hitler to Stalin. Had his grandfather been right after all? 
Would it have been better for the world if the people had 
kept their old faith in the God- given order of the monarchy 
and never begun to doubt the principle of imperial authority? 
The Minister dismissed the thought. It was too cheap, too 
easy to escape into cynicism and to comfort oneself with the 
idea that every step taken forward is actually one step back, 
and that it is human fate to be cheated out of the rewards of 
every effort and sacrifice. The truth is, it should never have 
happened. Where was the mistake? Who was guilt\ ? 



7 



TWO HEAVILY ARMED sentries of the Workers Militia 
were patrolling up and down outside the Ministry 

"Really touching to see them so concerned about my 
safety/' said the Minister, stepping out of his car. 

The chauffeur, screwing up his mouth in contempt, was 
about to speak when he saw the stooge climbing out of 
the car behind them. 

"I won't need you any more today, you can take the car 
to the garage." The Minister walked briskly to the entrance. 

There were Communist guards even in the hall now. 
Seeing him, they sprang to attention and saluted, probably 
less out of respect than to display their military training. 

The porter, an old veteran, stepped out of his lodge. 

"There's a lady waiting to see you, sir/' he announced. 

"A lady ?" 

"She has already been here twice." Convinced he had 
caught the Minister in an amorous adventure and eager to 
offer his services, he babbled on. "She wouldn't be turned 
away, this lady. So I showed her upstairs and asked her to 
take a seat in the waiting room. That was" he looked at 
the clock "half an hour ago. At half past eight." 
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The Minister was no longer listening. Ellen! Ellen has 
arrived! 

He ran up the stairs to his apartment on the third floor, 
pulled the door open, and stood there, astounded. 

"Greta ? You ?" 

In all the years since their separation he had seen his 
former wife hardly a dozen times, and then only at official 
receptions, the last time immediately after the liberation, 
about two years ago. He felt divided between the pleasure 
of seeing her again and the disappointment of her not being 
Ellen. How could he have imagined that Ellen would be 
able to enter the country without his hearing of it before- 
hand? In any case, he himself had asked her not to come. 

"Greta !" He went quickly toward her, stretching out 
his hands. 

"That sounds a little friendlier," she said, smiling, and 
embraced him lightly. "I thought at first you were annoyed 
by my coming." She grew serious at once. 4 *Do believe me, 
I certainly wouldn't have come I can imagine how busy 
you must be, and especially today but I just couldn't help 
it, I had to speak to you!" 

She was clearly making an effort to appear calm and 
natural, but her voice sounded hoarse, choked. 

"Nonsense! Of course I am delighted to see you!" 

He took her arm and led her into the drawing room. "You 
haven't changed at all!" he said. 

He had said this automatically, trying instinctively to 
make the meeting easier and to lighten Greta's mood. But 
then he realized that he had actually spoken the truth. She 
really did not seem to have aged; she hadn't a gray hair, 
nor a line on her face. Or was it a certain shyness, some- 
thing reserved in her nature that reminded him of her as 
a girl? It had always been her special charm, which had 
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remained with her as a young woman, and even now, at 
forty-two, she had not lost it. 

She laughed briefly. "Thank you. I'm afraid it's only 
the light. I sometimes feel as though I were seventy." 

"What can I offer you? Whisky? A liqueur?" 

"No, thanks." 

"Tea? Coffee? Nescafe, of course. My servant has the 
evening off, and I'm afraid my cooking is not up to more 
complicated feats." 

"Yes, I know. It would be awful if you had suddenly 
developed some of the arts of a housewife. It wouldn't suit 
you. No, my dear, I don't want anything. In any case, I'm 
sure you can't spare me more than a few minutes." 

Wasn't there a note of irony in these words? There I go 
again, giving another meaning to every word she says! She 
has finished with the past. She loves her husband, she's hap- 
pily married, or ? "How is your husband? And the little 
boy?" 

"The little boy is sixteen. A fine young man." 

Seventeen years since our divorce. 

"And it's actually because of him that I'm here. Because 
of Bruno." 

He pulled up a chair and sat down opposite her. "What's 
happened?" 

"I'm terribly worried," she said. "You know my husband, 
of course. A wonderful person talented " 

"More than talented. In my opinion Anton Rascher is 
one of the most distinguished of our living poets." 

"But when it comes to politics " 

"I've never been able to take his communism seriously. 
Though, it must be very useful to him just now. I'm sur- 
prised Bogenfeld hasn't made him Minister of Educa- 
tion. But that'll come." 
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She shook her head. "I don't trust Bogenfeld a yard. This 
evening he was holding a reception. My husband wanted 
to go. He considers that kind of thing very important But 
he didn't get an invitation. He phoned the Ministry of the 
Interior twice. It was promised Bogenfeld's secretary 
was most polite but the invitation didn't come " 

The Minister couldn't help laughing. "And that's all? 
You can assure your husband he didn't miss a thing " 

"You don't understand I'm sure its no accident that he's 
suddenly being cold-shouldered. Bogenfeld does nothing 
without a purpose If it were the first time, one might put 
it down to an oversight But for several weeks now I've not 
been able to rid myself of the feeling that something's being 
plotted against my husband He refused to believe it, he 
swears by his Comrades. But I'm convinced I'm not mis- 
taken." 

"But why, for goodness sake? What could the Party pos- 
sibly have against a man who for decades has served it as 
an advertisement, who more than anyone else has helped to 
strengthen the Party's prestige among non-Communists far 
beyond the country's frontiers, indeed thioughout all 
Europe? What's more, he has always been a model of loy- 
alty, he has never deviated from the Party line . . Or can 
it be that Anton Rascher has broken overnight with com- 
munism?" 

"Of course not. Anton is a believer." She paused Then 
in a low voice she added: "There just are people who dedi- 
cate themselves unconditionally to an idea. They surrender 
themselves unreservedly to art or or love." 

Ah, that's aimed at me, he thought. "Believer!" he cried. 
"Fanatic might be a better word!" He had spoken with more 
force than he had intended. 

She looked at him in surprise. "You cannot understand 
this/' she murmured. 
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"No. I am not a believer." 

"Anton is not a cold rationalist. He does not live by his 
head " 

"Like me, for instance!" He tried to sound amused, but his 
laughter was forced. 

"You two are so different." She took his hand. The ges- 
ture had a conciliatory warmth which moved him. 

"You're very happy with him? You love him very much?" 

"Yes We are very happy together. I love him very 
much/' 

He felt a slight pang of jealousy Or was it just wounded 
pride? For an instant he caught himself wishing she found 
life unbearable, that she grieved over the past, that she was 
merely pretending happiness in her marriage because she 
would not admit her failure. But he promptly realized that 
in this case she would be suffering a great deal, and he was 
ashamed of his thoughts, 
like a child." 

He had missed the beginning of the sentence and looked 
at her enquiringly 

"I mean, he is so unworldly he just doesn't see what's 
going on around him. And if anything should happen to 
Bruno my husband, our marriage, all this is very im- 
portant, of course. But Biuno's future my God, after all 
I've only this one boy!" She did not raise her voice. It 
was like a whispeied cry. 

He was moved. "But what could happen to him?" 

She began her story. The boy was in the United States, 
studying at Harvard. And suddenly the Party had de- 
manded his immediate return without so much as finishing 
his term at the university. Her husband considered the de- 
mand perfectly justified. "Of course it's not just the few 
months or even a year that he would lose by interrupting 
his studies. And I don't need to tell you how happy I'd be 
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to have him here with me again. I miss him terribly. But 
you don't know Bruno/' 

"No. The last time I saw him he was a little boy in shorts. 
I have only a vague memory of him." 

"He's not a bit like his father. Sometimes he strikes me 
as much more grown up than we were at his age. I mean 
more critical, more skeptical. I'm not even sure this is a 
good thing. When I think of our youth, the enthusiasm 
with which we threw ourselves into life, spent ourselves 
Different as you may be, you and Anton are very much 
alike in this respect. Even now you're both younger than 
my sixteen-year-old son " 

"That's the new generation. They've gone through too 
much had too many disappointments. When we were 
sixteen we could still be pacifists or socialists, religious or 
even communists; we hadn't yet seen one ideal after another 
collapse. Perhaps it's just as well that this new generation 
is so much more realistic. What good did our idealism clo 
us? Unless of course one remained in spite of everything a 
a believer, like Anton Rascher." 

"You've turned very bitter." 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

"Bruno must not grow into a bitter human being/' she 
said, as though to herself. "Here in no time he would land 
either in jail or in a concentration camp, like the young 
students who were mowed down this evening. Or do you 
accuse them of lack of idealism?" 

"My God, Greta, if I had no confidence in our youth and 
the future, I'd have despaired long ago of life, of myself." 

"Futurel" she said, staring into space. "What kind of 
future would Bruno have if he returned here? Coercion 
intellectual and spiritual regimentation. And even that 
wouldn't be the worst: Bruno thinks for himself. He has 
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a very pronounced sense of independence and a strong feel- 
ing of responsibility. And he's devoted to Anton. If he 
came to the conclusion that in order to protect his father 
he'd have to join the Party no, he can't compromise, he's 
too honest for that. And he hasn't got my husband's naivete. 
He'd have no alternative but to escape into cynicism. I 
won't have my son become a Stalin boy a cold unscrupu- 
lous careerist. I didn't bring him into the world for that! 
And you are the only person who can prevent this happen- 

99 

ing 

"I? Dearest Greta, you overestimate my power, my in- 
fluence." 

"I wasn't thinking of you openly intervening for Bruno. 
But I hoped you could think of some job for the boy that 
would keep him in America. A research project, for ex- 
ample. Some study or investigation for the Ministry. My 
husband need never hear of your intervention, nor that I 
asked you for it. In which case the Party wouldn't have 
anything on him." 

"I'm afraid that any effort on my part to help the boy 
would only make his situation worse." 

She looked at him, puzzled. 

"I'm about to break openly with the Communists. It 
seems there's nothing left for me to do but resign from the 
government." 

She looked frightened. "My God! And here I come to 
you with my worries about Brunei" She smiled sadly. "I 
think I ought to be far more worried about you." 

"I'll fight my way out of it. But one thing I don't under- 
stand: Why don't you advise your son to refuse to obey the 
summons and decide on his own to stay in America?" 

"He would never do that. He knows only too well the 
difficulties and dangers this would get his father into. And 
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it would be a terrible blow to Anton. I can't do that to my 
husband/' 

He shook his head. "Sooner or later you'll have to make 
the choice between your son and your husband." 

"What do you mean?" 

"It seems to me you're giving too much consideration to 
your husband to his belief/ as you call it." He began 
talking with increasing excitement: "If he's really as selfless 
as you say, he must realize he has no right whatever to 
sacrifice the future and happiness of his son to a political 
idea no matter how convinced he may be of its greatness 
and importance. If he does possess this admirable gift 
what did you call it just now? of surrendering himself 
unreservedly to his art and his love for you but in my 
opinion all fanatics are disguised egoists!" 

"You are unfair," she murmured. 

"I don't think so. But you love your husband and won't 
admit that " He jumped up. "When you left me you 
accused me of never sharing sufficiently in your thoughts 
and feelings, of being too deeply engrossed in my own 
interests." 

"You never needed me. You were really always suffi- 
cient unto yourself. I lived beside you, not with you. That's 
what wrecked our marriage. Anton needs me." She said 
this quite simply, without pathos. 

He stared at her, astonished. I never needed Greta? Is 
this true? Wouldn't it be nearer the mark to say that she 
never needed me? When I compare her with Ellen But 
what does it mean anyway, to "need someone?" 

As though she had read his thoughts, a gift of hers which 
had often perplexed and sometimes irritated him in their 
married life, she said: "Yes, you did need me as a singer 
needs his tuning fork. I was the audience on which you 
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tried out the effect of your speeches a mirror continually 
reflecting your own image. That's not enough for a mar- 
riage. Even the most passionate embraces cannot take the 
place of this being completely and continually dependent 
on one another." 

She stood up and walked over to him. Like a mother try- 
ing to reconcile a sulking child, she looked into his eyes and 
said in a soothing voice: "I am not reproaching you. By this 
time, my dear, we can surely discuss our marriage without 
that. There were many women in your life " 

"You never had any reason to be jealous." 

"I know/' A subtle smile passed over her face. "They 
didn't count. None of the women you flirted with, or had 
an affair with, was important to you." 

"That's true." 

"You loved none of these women not even me." 

"How wrong you are!" He wanted to prove how mis- 
taken she was, but he realized that it was impossible to ex- 
press in words how much she had meant to him, how much 
he had missed her during these long years. And if he 
hadn't met Ellen 

"I'm afraid you're not cut out for marriage. You're a born 
bachelor." 

Little did she knowl In the space of a few seconds 
glimpses of his bachelor days flashed through his mind: the 
luxurious hotel bedrooms or elegant apartments in which 
he had always felt like a stranger spending the night, even 
when he had lived there for months; the clubs and draw- 
ing rooms that seemed like the wings on a stage in which 
he had lost his way; the early morning hours when distaste 
for his empty apartment kept him in the bar round the 
corner a man cast adrift who makes headwaiters and 
innkeepers his father confessors; a mass of faces and figures 
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like moving shadows in a film noise and confusion mak- 
ing him even more conscious of his loneliness. 

"I'm afraid you have a very mistaken idea of the joys of 
my bachelor life." 

"It's the only Me that suits you. You complain of it as 
the poet complains of the agony of creation. Or a drinker 
of his hangover." 

"Alas, I'm not a drinker!" he said sarcastically. "Not a 
drinker nor a gambler a man without passions. And 
actually it's this you reproach me for, when you maintain 
that I never loved you." 

"I don't know," she said thoughtfully. "I can't put all this 
so easily into words. Love, as I understand it, is the ability 
to give. By that, of course, I don't mean material things, 
but even consideration and kindness and sympathy and un- 
derstanding are not enough. What is needed is the power 
to give the other something of one's self, a part of one's own 
I." 

"The fact that we had no children " 

"No, that would have made hardly any difference. It's 
true, in that case I would not have left you on account 
of the children but even a child could not have produced 
what was not there: a strong inner communion between 
us." 

"And you have this inner communion with Anton Rascher 
although you don't share his political opinions, although 
you recognize the error of his faith and now even run the 
risk of losing your son for his sake!" 

She lowered her head. "In reality I have two children: 
Anton and Bruno. And of these two, my husband is the 
more helpless. I must be there for both of them. And some- 
times as just now it's beyond me. I no longer know 
what to do. So I came to you." 
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He laid his arm protectively round her shoulder. "I 
really don't see how I can help you." 

"The mere fact that I could talk to you like this has 
helped me." 

"But you know that I'll try everything * 

"I know. But you must promise me one thing." 

He looked at her enquiringly. 

"Please be careful! If you make an open break with 
Bogenfeld, it could no, I don't even want to think what 
consequences it might have for you!" 

In an attempt to joke, he said: "As you yourself pointed 
out just now, I'm not one of those fanatics who refuse to 
be stopped by anything or anybody in the pursuance of 
their aims." 

Very seriously, almost solemnly she said: "You are not 
hard enough for these times. You'll think it over, God 
knows how often, before you'll risk another's life, but when 
your own is at stake That's where your strength lies, 
and your weakness. When I think that we could lose 
you " 

He did not want her to leave on this note. 

"When you arrived you were worried about two children, 
and now that you're leaving, about three !" 

"Which is the normal fate of women in these wonderful 
glorious great times which you men have bequeathed to 
us. Now I really must go. Anton will be wondering what 
has happened to me." 

At the door he stopped her again. "I think it would be 
better if you didn't come here any more it's too risky. 
Every step I take is watched, and I'm convinced that every 
visit I receive is reported immediately to the secret police. 
Even my telephone is tapped. The moment I've thought 
up some way of helping your son, I'll let you know. My 
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chauffeur can be trusted: we can keep in touch through 
him . . . " 

Several minutes after Greta had left he was still standing 
in the vestibule, staring at the door through which she had 
vanished. He could still hear the sound of her voice: 
"You're not hard enough for these times " 

Was this the key to his failure as a politician and a man? 

Granted, he was not the kind of person who could be 
completely absorbed by marriage; granted, he had some- 
times been so engrossed in his political and intellectual 
interests, in his work, that he seemed to have neither eye 
nor thought for Greta. Granted, he had introduced her 
into a world which was alien to her innermost nature she 
was in search of continuity, and they were forever traveling, 
forever moving from parties to conferences. Although she 
had pined to escape from the narrowness of her father's 
village, in her unconscious slumbered the longing for an 
existence firmly rooted in a traditional milieu, in well- 
ordered surroundings. And he had uprooted her. 
Granted 

No, there was nothing to grant. Was it his fault that he 
wasn't a gentleman farmer or an industrialist? Had he been 
a solidly settled citizen she wouldn't have fallen in love 
with him. And had he not married her because he found 
in her the support that enabled him to stand his ground 
in a confused era, and to cope with it? And yet she said 
he had never needed her! 

No, they were both equally guilty or innocent. Why 
was it that she made him alone responsible for the failure 
of their marriage? 

He returned to the drawing room, stood undecided in 
front of his writing desk. 

If Greta had really understood me she would not have 
gone away. Ellen would act differently. 
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He walked into the bedroom, stretched out wearily on 
the bed, and closed his eyes. 

Greta . . . Ellen . . . 

No, Ellen would never desert me. 

But I am unfair. Greta had every reason to think that I 
deserted her. Very likely our marriage could not have 
been saved. Yes, if Greta had remained the soft and gentle 
creature she was when we married, perfectly content to 
be completely absorbed in my life . . . 

But perhaps she never had been so lacking in will, so 
passive as I liked to believe? Under her apparent com- 
pliance there must always have been a latent strength. 

It's odd that whenever I think of her, even now, I see 
her as she appeared to me on the ship when we met for 
the first time: a seventeen-year-old girl with the shy de- 
fiance of a wild foal. She was strikingly pretty with a 
finely chiseled head, large expressive eyes whose candor 
took people by surprise. She had none of the awkwardness, 
the gawky movements of most girls of her age; she was 
a complete little woman and her efforts to appear grown 
up were more touching than funny. 

December 1923. The week before Christmas. 

The ship was still lying in the harbor when he discovered 
her. He was standing on the promenade deck in a group 
of friends and colleagues who had come to see him off. 
Journalists and photographers surrounded him. He was on 
his way to Washington his first job in a foreign country. 
Attach^ at the Embassy. The interest he aroused he owed 
not to this relatively insignificant position, but to his father's 
name. But his knowledge of this did not cloud the pride he 
took in his new job. This was just the beginning of his 
diplomatic career, and he would show the world what he 
could achieve; he would prove his abilities, his skill and be 
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a credit to his father and Musar, who had just become 
Foreign Minister and as such his immediate superior. 

As he was leaning over the rail to throw a cigarette over- 
board, he caught sight of her on a lower deck in the tourist 
class. She was standing alone, as though lost, among boxes 
and trunks which had not yet been lowered into the hold. 
A pretty girl, he thought. No doubt her first time on a ship. 
The intensity with which she watched everything going on 
around her the bustle in the harbor, the gulls swooping 
round the ship was at the same time amusing and pro- 
vocative. Was she looking forward to going out into the 
great world, or did she feel lost on so large a ship? 

And then he was once more involved in conversation 
with his friends, had to be photographed all over again, 
and the girl was forgotten. 

Two hours later, when they were already at sea and he 
had settled himself in his deck chair, he suddenly thought 
of her again. He walked to the rail and sure enough, 
she was still there. In hat and coat, just as she had come 
on board, she was sitting there on a box, staring out to sea 
as though oblivious of her surroundings. 

The young attache had gone through the war and a 
revolution, had witnessed the downfall of the monarchy 
and the birth of a nation, but these early experiences 
had been almost obliterated from his memory by the Peace 
which had swept through Europe like a tornado, hurled 
currencies into the abyss, undermined the well-established 
order not only of states but of every individual family, and 
destroyed all stability and security. War, after all, had been 
a state of emergency during which certain laws and stand- 
ards had still been valid; at worst, a man had his orders 
and could take refuge behind them. But now one stood 
alone, every man had to fend for himself. And this state of 
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general dissolution, of mental and spiritual chaos, was 
no temporary condition it was a new era. 

Like most men and women of his generation he had en* 
joyed the unrestrained freedom with a bad conscience 
and would never have admitted it. It was tempting to drop 
all inhibitions, but the uproar was deafening. It was as 
though people had forgotten how to speak quietly or even 
normally, and had to shout incessantly in order to make 
themselves understood. It was exhausting. (Even this, 
however, one could not admit without appearing old-fash- 
ioned, or worse old.) The secret fear of missing some* 
thing, of arriving too late, of not having enough time, was 
ever present. 

How romantic the last of the prewar years seemed in 
1923. How innocent and noncommittal these early love 
affairs with girls, music and literature. Now more serious 
things were at stake: in the Caf6 Europa it was no longer 
abstract theories, neither Marx nor Nietzsche, that were 
discussed, rather the tactics of street fighting and armed 
resistance; the topic of the day was not Freud, but the 
positions of the sexual act most conducive to a perfect mar- 
riage. For the young had become cynical. They did not 
realize that this cynicism was but another and more ex- 
treme form of romanticism. It drove some to communism, 
and sent others on the hunt for less political adventures. 
The former spent their nights at political meetings and in 
"illegal" apartments, the latter in bars and brothels. And 
often the bars became the meeting places of the revolu- 
tionaries, the illegal apartments and brothels were usually 
identical, and the admirer of Lenin and the disciple of 
Venus ended up in the same bed. 

Although many of his friends joined the Communist 
Party, he did not follow them. His refusal, it must be ad- 
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mitted, was not the result of clear judgment or of an in- 
stinctive suspicion of the doctrine of salvation. The halo 
round the apostles from Moscow was still intact; no one 
doubted that their battle was concerned exclusively with 
world peace, a more just social order; no one could deny 
his admiration for their daring and their selflessness. Even 
he had to admit that the future probably belonged to them, 
yet he shrank from joining the ranks of the Communist 
world army. 

Because there was his father. The war and the collapse 
of the monarchy had fundamentally changed their relation- 
ship. Father and son might have different opinions about 
many important problems and ideas, they could even hold 
opposed political views but not the leader of the fight 
for Independence and one of his closest collaborators: the 
President gave orders and the secretary to the Embassy 
had to obey. He obeyed willingly. He was proud of his 
father and his historical mission. He saw him now through 
different eyes. The professor, the man behind the desk, had 
been transformed into a man of action. 

Not for many years did he realize that his father had 
remained unchanged: he had always and at every moment 
of his life been both; in this synthesis lay the key to his 
personality. But one has to grow old to realize that the real 
significance of a person lies not in his one-sidedness, but in 
his ability to forge the contradictory elements of his nature 
into a higher unity. 

To what extent have I myself solved this problem, stood 
this test? 

The Minister was so affected by this thought that he 
opened his eyes abruptly and lay staring at the ceiling for 
several seconds. Then he sat up. 

The reason I played the role of a young drawing-room lion 
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was probably that I had to follow my father and Musar, and 
by playing this role I was compensating for my lack of 
independence. When I met Greta I was still little more 
than a playboy. After all, I was hardly thirty. My meeting 
with Greta was a turning point. 

When he had spoken to the girl he was actually following 
a hunch; he wasn't particularly interested in her. But it had 
become a ritual a pretty girl without an escort just had 
to be spoken to, if one weren't to reproach oneself for the 
rest of the day for having missed a chance out of laziness, 
or worse cowardice. 

He walked past her twice, reassured himself that she was 
really as pretty as she had seemed from a distance figure, 
legs, finally face. She was even prettier than he had thought 
but he hesitated. She had certainly noticed his atten- 
tions, but didn't turn away; she looked him straight in the 
eye. This confused him. 

Most of the women who attracted him briefly responded 
to his overtures either by flight (these were the naive, 
"respectable" ones ) , or by some small coquetry pretended 
indignation, an enigmatic smile (these were more worldly, 
more experienced in the casual game of love). 

And here stood this young girl and nothing happened. 
Neither by look nor gesture did she offer him one of the 
many cues to which he considered himself entitled. He felt 
vaguely that he might be letting himself in for something 
he couldn't cope with. Better keep out of it, he thought. 

Apparently the girl could read his thoughts. As she 
watched the gulls in flight her face softened, and suddenly 
she smiled at the gulls. Then as she glanced at him, her 
smile became mocking, as though she found him amusing. 
He found the smile provocative. Then her eyes had turned 
back to the sea. 
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This was a challenge he could not ignore. He walked up 
to her. "Please forgive me for watching you, but you seem 
to be so alone can I help you in any way? I have an idea 
you haven't even been to your cabin yet. YouVe still got 
your hand luggage with you. And you ought to order your- 
self a table in the dining room; they'll soon be ringing the 
gong for dinner/' 

She looked surprised and pleased. Her face was again 
quite different open, gay, the face of a trusting girl. 

He had spoken in his native language because he had 
noticed she was wearing a small national badge in the but- 
tonhole of her jacket. 

"Do you mean to say we come from the same country?" 
she asked, delighted. "Where do you live?" 

He mentioned the name of the village where he had 
spent his summer vacations as a child. 

"Then we are almost neighbors! I'm from the next town. 
But I've often been to your village. And now I meet you 
here, in the middle of the ocean!" 

Her gaiety was contagious. He took her hands, examined 
the girl's face with mock seriousness, and said: "Of course 
I know you. Knew you when I was a boy. You were the 
prettiest girl in the place. You always used to wear a white 
ribbon in your hair." 

"Never!" she said, laughing, "but I remember you very 
well You had the last word in bicycles and you could ride 
without holding on to the handle bars, and you kept ringing 
your bell all the time so that everyone turned round and 
admired your skill!" 

"Now you immediately give me a bad reputation! But 
that won't work. I had no bicycle. Instead, my grandfather 
used to let me ride old Liesl." 

They laughed at one another and felt as much at ease as 
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if they had indeed been childhood friends meeting after a 
long separation. 

Meanwhile the dinner gong had rung for the second time. 

"Aren't you hungry? On board ship you've got to eat at 
the times marked on your card." 

It turned out that she had not yet been assigned a table, 
so he invited her to dine with him. She accepted without 
affectation, then turned toward the staircase leading to the 
tourist class dining room. He stopped her. "We must go 
up the other staircase, I'm traveling first class/* he mur- 
mured. He was embarrassed, fearing she might take him 
for an impostor. 

"First class? Now I'm really hungry!" And she ran ahead 
like a high-spirited child. 

By the time they reached the dining room, they were 
both slightly out of breath. But instantly she had changed 
into a poised young woman, and he felt flattered by the 
admiring glances that she drew. She was either unaware of 
being a center of attention or else she was accepting it 
quite naturally as her due. 

When he complimented her on the success she was having 
at her very first appearance, she said simply: "It's always 
like that with me. I never have to make any effort to attract 
people, perhaps because I don't make up or wear expensive 
clothes why should I? No one has yet convinced me that 
a hothouse flower is more beautiful than the simplest wild 
one." She laughed: "Which doesn't mean I consider myself 
a delicate flower. I'm quite a tough plant that cannot easily 
be uprooted." A shadow passed over her face as she re- 
membered that she was on her way to a foreign country 
where, she told him, she was to stay in New York with her 
married sister but not for long, because she was sure she 
would soon be terribly homesick. 
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Later they sat together in the bar and she smoked a 
cigarette which she clearly did not enjoy, drank a Tom 
Collins which clearly agreed with her, and tried to give the 
impression that she was an experienced frequenter of bars. 
Then they danced and she became natural again; music was 
the element in which she felt confident and secure. 

"And I've still not introduced myself!" he said. As he 
led her back to the table she looked flushed and her eyes 
sparkled. He told her his name. 

She made no effort to conceal her surprise. "Young Mr. 

" she cried, and instinctively her hand went to her 

mouth. This struck him as so funny that he laughed out 
loud. He still sometimes winced with annoyance when it 
was too obvious that he was looked upon merely as the son 
of his famous father. But this time it didn't bother him. 

"Did you imagine me to be different?" he asked. "Are 
you disappointed?" 

She shook her head in silence. She was not in the mood 
for joking. "With the exception of my father, I admire the 
President more than anyone else," she said seriously. "I've 
admired him ever since I was a child." 

"Then we have something in common," he said, smiling. 

Her eyes sparkled with mischief. "My father knows you, 
and has often spoken of you." 

"And what did your father say about me?" 

That you're not a very serious young man, that you're 
a pretty gay blade!" She interrupted herself. "But I 
don't hold that against you. You're young." 

"Compared with you " 

"We are young and that is finel" She hummed the refrain 
of a marching song. 

They were standing on the deserted deck. The wind tore 
at their clothes and ruffled their hair. Under the starless 
sky the white crests of the waves looked hostile. The light 
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from a hurricane lamp just failed to reach them, and in the 
semi-darkness Greta's face was alluring. He took her in 
his arms and kissed her. Although she kept her lips tightly 
closed, she did not resist. Her lips tasted of salt, but it was 
not only the sea air that gave her kiss this bittersweet flavor. 
Her body, soft and feminine, surrendered willingly to his 
embrace, but she did not meet him halfway. 

Passivity formed the essence of Greta's character; it did 
not denote a lack of passion, rather the fanaticism of a 
woman ready for every sacrifice. 

When he asked her to come to his cabin the night before 
they landed, he was convinced she would refuse. His cu- 
riosity as to how she would react to his invitation was almost 
stronger than his desire to possess her. He could not make 
up his mind about her. What was she innocent, calcu- 
lating, cold? 

She came without protest. And in the same way she gave 
herself to him. His questions, however, remained unan- 
swered. He assured himself that this was of little impor- 
tance. It had been a charming adventure; tomorrow they 
would land in New York and that would be that. The fact 
that she had given herself to him so quickly proved how 
little significance she attached to the affair. They would 
part without any difficulty, which would be a pleasant 
simplification, though slightly annoying. She shouldn't have 
made it so easy for him. A pity. Otherwise he might have 
fallen in love with her. 

He remained in this state of mind for a little less than six 
hours until he saw her the following morning. In addi- 
tion to yesterday's questions some new ones had cropped 
up. What did he really feel for her? What drew him to 
her? Could this possibly be the real love he had never felt 
for any woman? 

Before he had found answers to these questions, he had 
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proposed to her. He was surprised himself at this sudden 
decision, so utterly out of keeping with the life he had led 
up to now, as well as with the opinions and customs of that 
time. It was not overwhelming passion that lured him to 
her, nor did it occur to him for a moment that after she had 
become his mistress he ought to marry her out of decency 
or consideration. It was just that he felt happy and calm in 
her company. And it gave him a deep sense of satisfaction 
to be able to disregard all the conventions of his social world 
by making this simple girl his wife. 

Greta on the other hand was not in the least surprised by 
his sudden proposal. "I knew immediately that we'd many 

on the first evening we met." 

In all the seven years of their marriage he had never once 
regretted his decision. 

In background, education and knowledge of the world, 
they were about as different as two human beings can be, 
and many of his friends saw in this an insurmountable 
obstacle to a happy marriage. They were wrong. For Greta 
possessed innate intelligence, tact, and an astonishing 
sense for the true values of life. Since she was clever enough 
to realize that she still had much to learn, she was reserved 
in her judgment. And she learned quickly. She had neither 
vanity nor pretentious, for her center of gravity lay within 
herself. 

For years he had led an aimless, restless existence she 
had led him back to himself. He had squandered his talents 
and his energy in a continuous effort to shine in new roles 

but essentially it had always been the same role: to prove 
his popularity to himself, to excel in society, to make an 
impression on men, women, politicians and artists. Greta 
helped him to find himself, to find strength and constancy 
within himself. Then how could she maintain that she 
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meant nothing to him? How could she dare accuse him of 
never taking a deep interest in her thoughts and feelings, 
of accepting them only in so far as they concerned him and 
his profession? Had she not wanted it this way? Had she 
not striven from the beginning to be his echo and his 
shadow? 

And then came that evening, and the end. 

There she stood in front of him, as though transformed. 
Despite the seven years that had passed, she was still the 
shy, defiant girl he had met on the ship, but her eyes had 
lost their gaiety and her lips, despite a certain austerity, 
could not conceal the feminine softness of her mouth. 

"No, I won't stand it any longer!" she said with cold de- 
termination. 

They had just come home from a restaurant where they 
had dined. There had been a slight quarrel because he had 
been too preoccupied to talk to her. 

"It's always the same. You bury yourself in your work, 
your papers and documents while I sit beside you as 
though I didn't belong to you. We're the typical married 
couple with nothing left to say to one another. I won't 
stand it any longer!" she repeated. "You don't need me at 
all. A good secretary, an experienced butler that's all 
you want!" 

He found her outburst unjust, childish. "I don't know 
what's wrong with you. We've just had a nice peaceful 
evening, but anyone might think I'd left you alone and 
gone off in search of my own pleasures!" 

Thoughtfully she bit her lips. Then she said: "We're no 
longer happy together. I'm much too uncomplicated for 
you, not interesting enough." 

He laughed. "Utterly absurd. Our marriage is very 
happy/' 
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"Happy? You mean it's quiet and comfortable. You have 
your own life, your profession. You come home, eat, bury 
yourself in your books and papers and want to be left alone. 
From your point of view everything's fine. You provide 
for me, I'm allowed to come and go as I like " 

"And you're complaining of that, too?" 

"Yes. Because you don't give a damn when I come or 
where I go. From your point of view everything's all right. 
From mine, nothing is. I feel utterly superfluous. I'm not 
the right wife for you. That's all there is to it." 

"But can't you understand that a man's life, however 
much he loves his wife, must revolve round his work, his 
profession? If you had a profession " 

"You are my profession." 

These words moved him. "And is that so wrong, or so 
bad? Just look at Berta Musar. A really remarkable woman, 
and yet she has given up her studies, neglected her talent 
as a pianist, in order to help her husband carry out his life 
work. And she has never complained that her husband has 
become her profession." 

Greta lowered her head, her eyes filled with tears. 

"Berta is such a strong human being, so sure of herself. 
No matter how she spends herself, there's always enough 
knowledge, talent and productive power for her to draw 
on. She can make the greatest sacrifices without losing her 
pride or self-confidence. But I I've given you everything 
I was, everything I had all my feelings, all my thoughts 
and here I stand with empty hands, like a beggar woman 
who depends on charity for survival: a kiss today, an em- 
brace tomorrow. If only you had let me be what I wasl 
But you remolded, remodeled me." 

"And you reproach me for that?" 

"No, not for having uprooted me from my former world, 
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not for having awakened me, for having taught me to see 
with your eyes not for having introduced me to a world 
which, but for you, would always have been closed to me." 

"Thank you for admitting that at least," he said bitterly. 

"Oh, I admit all that. But I just can't go on being nothing 
but your shadow. I must have the feeling that I'm being 
taken seriously, that I I am myself." 

"And that means?" he asked impatiently. 

"That means I'm leaving." She said this very quietly, with 
surprising determination. "It will be very difficult. But I 
cannot stay with you without losing my self-respect as a 
woman, as a human being. And that would mean not only 
the end of our love and marriage it would mean enmity 
and hate." 

No, he did not understand her. Among many wrong and 
unjust assertions there were also some thoughts and phrases 
he would never have considered her capable of and which 
impressed him very much. He thought vaguely that instead 
of arguing he ought to take her in his arms, let his love 
achieve what logic and reason never could. But since he 
could not entirely suppress a feeling of guilt, he resorted to 
a counterattack, and as her tears and her despair hurt him 
he defended himself against the pain. "And you accuse me 
of egoism!" he shouted. "Here I am, faced with the most 
difficult tasks, with problems compared to which our private 
troubles have no significance " 

"Sorrow and unhappiness are always very personal. The 
fact that thousands of people are dying of starvation does 
not make my dying, my starving any easier." She sobbed. 
"And I'm starving for warmth, for love." 

"The truth is that you don't love me any more!" 

"And even if that were true, it would hardly affect you. 
Whether I have a lover, affairs as long as you don't know 
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it and aren't disturbed in your work, it doesn't make any 
difference to you." 

That remark shows just how stupid you are." 

Even before he had finished the sentence he regretted 
what he had said. But when he raised his head he realized 
that Greta had turned to leave the room. She looked like 
a helpless child, almost crushed by an invisible burden too 
heavy for her to bear. 

Darling! he wanted to cry out. But she had already closed 
the door. 

He refused to believe that this was to be the end. But 
Greta's decision remained irrevocable. The following day 
she was gone. 
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THE TELEPHONE rang. It was next to his bed, a direct 
line to President Musar's apartment. Lifting the receiver, the 
Minister prepared himself for more bad news. 

At the sound of Berta's deep, maternal voice he was reas- 
sured and leaned back comfortably. Then it occurred to him 
that this line too was tapped by the secret police. He sat up 
again with a start, aware of the necessity of choosing every 
word carefully in order not to give himself away. 

Berta, however, betrayed no signs of caution or fear. She 
spoke with her usual directness, her charming laugh thread- 
ing through her words; the sound of it did him good. 

"I hope I'm not disturbing you," she said. "But as you 
have no wife to look after you, it's my job to do it and for 
all the attention you pay to my advice, we really might as 
well be married." 

Matching her mood, he protested: "You know perfectly 
well I'm completely under your thumb." 

But hardly were the words out of his mouth when he 
realized the falseness of their conversation, and stopped. 
She too was silent. Here we are, he thought, each acting a 
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part, yet both knowing we can't take each other in. Not even 
the spy listening in will fall for it. For he also knows we know 
he's there. How childish, how utterly absurd it isl 

In his mind the Minister could see Berta on the other end 
of the line, the light gray eyes that always looked freshly 
washed, the face still youthful despite the white hair. Practi- 
cal, efficient that's what she had been even as a young 
girl at the university. It would never have occurred to any 
of the students to flirt with her; everyone came to her with 
his troubles as to an elder sister; no one asked himself 
whether she might have preferred to be treated a little less 
like a pal and a little more like a woman. Then she had mar- 
ried and never for a moment had he doubted it was a happy 
marriage. What Wenzel had become, what he had achieved, 
he owed in large measure to Berta to her common sense, 
above all to her strength. 

But was it really fair of him and Wenzel and so many 
others to have depended continually on this strength? Here 
she was now, an old woman, without children. Did she not 
occasionally feel she had missed something in her own life? 

It seemed to him as though her silence had lasted several 
minutes. "Have you finished packing?" he asked at last. 

"Yes," she said quickly. "We're leaving tomorrow morn- 
ing. So I won't see you any more." She faltered. "At least 
not for a few days. But don't let that worry you. We will 
be patient. We can wait, Wenzel and I, till you can 
pay us a visit. Whatever you do, don't worry about us. The 
important thing is to look after yourself. You must think of 
yourself, of your health. Wenzel thinks so, too. That heart 
attack you had today that's no laughing matter!" 

He realized that a message lay hidden behind these words. 

"You ask too much of yourself. That's your main fault. 
You imagine that if you don't sleep tonight you can make 
up for it tomorrow. It's silly and dangerous to think that way. 
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What you leave undone tonight, you'll never make up for 
tomorrow. Understand me? Do you understand me?" 

"Yes." 

"And will you promise to take my advice?" 

"Ill try " 

"Then I can only wish you the quickest possible recovery." 
She emphasized the word "quickest." 

"Good night, then!" 

"Good night!" 

But neither of them replaced the receiver. He could hear 
her breathing. 

"Thank you!" he said after a while. And added with great 
warmth: "For everything!" At last he put the receiver down. 

So this was farewell. Forever. 

They want me to get away this very night. During these 
last hours Wenzel must have heard that Bogenfeld is plan- 
ning to proceed against me if I refuse his conditions and 
resign. Otherwise Berta wouldn't have spoken so urgently. 

He got up and walked over to the large map that hung on 
the wall to the right of his bed. Munich is a little more than 
an hour's flight, he thought. Colonel Nevim is briefed 
he'll be there from midnight till six A.M. To reach the airfield 
unnoticed is not so difficult. I mustn't be seen leaving die 
house, but the secret exit through the back yard is certain not 
to be watched. It's even unlikely the spies know of the door's 
existence. 111 have to walk, but it's only twenty-five or 
thirty minutes to the garage Nevim mentioned. If I leave 
here at midnight 111 be there by twelve-thirty. The drive 
to the airfield takes at most an hour. At two-thirty we can 
start. At half past three or four we should be in Munich. 

He looked at his watch. Seven minutes past ten. I've still 
another two hours . . . Four o'clock in Munich . . . And at 
six I can be at Ellen's hotel. 

He took a deep breath, as though in relief. But at once 
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he started, as if catching himself with a forbidden thought. 

"I'm crazy/' he said aloud. "I'm no longer a student in 
love. I'm a man with duties, responsibilities; I can't afford 
to let my actions be ruled by my private feelings. Whether 
I stay or escape has nothing whatever to do with Ellen. Poor 
Ellen! How hard for her to be in Munich alone. Worry- 
ing about me in this dilemma . . . But it was she, after all, 
who insisted on waiting there to see what would happen. 
And to be near me/' 

He thought back to his last evening in New York. It was 
only a few days after he had become her lover. 

Nothing in her behavior had prepared him for the news 
that she had decided to leave her husband. Hardly had he 
closed the front door of his apartment when she had thrown 
her arms round him and demanded a whisky her usual 
uninhibited self walked to the window, and leaned her 
forehead against the glass. 

"I love you/' she said, "so I've got to leave my husband. 
I've told him so, point-blank. I like to have things straight. 
A passing affair, that wouldn't count. But I love you," she 
repeated in a low, surprised voice, as though she herself 
were at a loss to understand what had happened to her. 

"I am with you always, no matter where I am, or whom 
I'm with. My husband would have been aware of it any- 
way I can't deceive him, I never have* I just had to tell him 
the truth/' 

"Yes, I see and he?" 

"It's not easy for him. He's suffering over it. Not because 
I've slept with you " 

"You told him that?" How brutal these truth-lovers are, 
he thought. The weak ones compromise, vacillate, lie but 
how much more human they are than the fanatics for the 
truth. Or do I only think this because I'm afraid of the 
consequences? 
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She ignored his remark. "He is far too sure of himself and 
too intelligent to give way to primitive jealousy. The mo- 
ment I explained my situation to him, he realized we had 
to separate. He wants to speak to you/* 

"Speak to me?" 

"Yes. You're leaving tomorrow and there are certain tech- 
nical things to be settled which I can't do myself. Passport 
and so on " 

Then she walked over to him, sat down beside him on the 
edge of the bed and took his hands. "Listen," she said, "you 
must trust me not to interfere with your plans in any way. 
I'm well aware how important your work is but you'll do 
it better when I'm with you. In the long run I suppose you'll 
have to resign anyway. Then we can live in Washington or 
New York or London. Or even on my little farm in Ver- 
mont." 

How sure she is of herself! he thought, surprised rather 
than annoyed. She decides; I hardly count. 

As though guessing his thoughts, she said: "I haven't even 
asked if you want me. But you see, I know you love me. 
Between two people who are really close to one another, 
there mustn't be any false modesty or conventional formali- 
ties. You would never suggest my leaving my husband, 
never ask me to give up my home. You wouldn't want to 
expose me to an uncertain future, to dangers. You're far too 
decent. But that's wrong. When one loves, one must have 
the courage to be ruthless. And if the one hasn't got it, 
then the other has to take over, in order to preserve that 
love. Most disasters in love are the result of misunderstand- 
ings, of the reluctance to call things by their proper names, 
of the tendency whether on the part of the man or the 
woman to avoid decisions because they might involve the 
other in difficulties. But this renunciation, this great sacri- 
fice, which is meant to prove how unselfish one is who 
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profits from it? In the long run both are made unhappy. 
We aren't God, we cannot assume the part of Providence, 
neither you nor I. I love you, you love me that's what 
matters! Not my husband, not politics, not the Communists 
nothing!" 

The Minister shivered and the cold made him realize that 
he was standing outside on the balcony. He looked about 
him in surprise, at a loss to understand how he came to be 
there. He passed his hands over his forehead his fingers 
were stiff: so he must have been standing there for several 
minutes. 

Ellen's words haunted him. "One must have the courage 
to be ruthless!" 

He glanced up at the sky, now without moon or stars, then 
down at the street below. Directly opposite stood a man, a 
shadow; in the dim light of the street lamp his face could 
not be seen, not even the outline of his figure. But the Min- 
ister knew the man to be watching him. He sees my shadow 
too, he thought. Was he there before? No, I didn't see him 
when I came home. Is this the result of my telephone con- 
versation with Berta? The Communists don't trust their 
militiamen in the hall; they actually think I could climb 
out of the window and take to my heels the fools! 

They overestimate my "ruthlessness," don't they, Ellen? 
Greta had called it "hardness." 

Now his thoughts were not colored by bitterness but 
rather by goodnatured selfmockery. The guard down there 
held no terror for him. Perhaps I should send him a cup of 
coffee or a schnapps he must be mighty cold. 

No, I can't work myself up against that poor devil of a 
Communist I'm no fanatic. 

His smile vanished. Is this why I've lost the battle? he 
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asked himself. Is this the reason why I'm sitting here in this 
trap while the Communists are exulting? Is this the lesson 
of the last thirty years: the failure of democracy from lack 
of "hardness," the historical justification of fanaticism? 

The rape of Abyssinia the annihilation of the Spanish 
Republic the fiasco of the League of Nations Munich 
was this not proof enough of the weakness of the democra- 
cies? Of the decadence of the West? 

Nonsense! Those men and women who preferred blood, 
sweat and tears to Hitler's peace decadent? Those who 
could not keep silent when they saw the innocent suffer, and 
who nevertheless refused to speak under torture, when a 
few words could have bought their freedom? Was the na- 
tion decadent, which in the course of three decades had sent 
its sons twice across the ocean to save the old continent, that 
same continent which had expelled their fathers and grand- 
fathers, which had nothing to gain neither revenge for per- 
sonal injustice, nor possessions which they themselves did 
not have in abundance nothing but the knowledge of duty 
done, the sense of human solidarity and thousands of graves? 

And was it not the best justification of these much ma- 
ligned times that the two men whose leadership transformed 
the darkest hours of the West into their proudest were the 
very personification of that spirit which the barbarians had 
mocked as weak and decadent? They were neither generals 
nor industrial tycoons. The British Prime Minister, who had 
contributed no less to the English language and literature 
than to British arms, and the American President who had 
mobilized the Brain Trust against the economic crisis 
these men were the West's answer to the fanaticism of the 
German despots and the Russian delusion of world redemp- 
tion. 

Geneva London Washington disappointments and 
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successes, bad and good hours the Foreign Minister had 
reason to look back with pride to these years, for he had 
held his own in the hard battle for peace, and although he 
represented one of the minor European countries, his voice 
had gained increasing weight in the council of the nations. 
He had achieved what since his youth he had considered to 
be the real aim of his life: that those whose respect he had 
sought recognized him for what he was. His friendship with 
Roosevelt and Churchill he owed to himself alone, to his 
personal works, his own accomplishments. 

I belong to them! murmured the Minister. These four 
words represented the crowning achievement of a lifetime. 
They made him feel warm and happy. I belong to them 
meant: I am no longer a tolerated outsider, no longer just 
the son of a famous father. It meant: I am not afraid and 
I am going to cope with this crisis, too. 

How could he have ever lost courage and hope? Had not 
London been an equally difficult test? Not London during 
the blitz, but in the twilight of the drole de guerre. 

No air raid had been so nerve-racking as the countless 
futile hours he had spent during 1939 and 1940 in the wait- 
ing rooms of the Home and Foreign Offices, trying to per- 
suade the British authorities to recognize officially his 
country's government in exile. The friendly but utterly 
noncommittal sympathy of the secretaries and attaches, the 
aloofness of the ministers who listened to him with a mixture 
of irritation and pity, convinced that there were many more 
important problems to solve than this, which in their opinion 
had no practical significance and was nothing but a matter 
of form and etiquette. These little nations create nothing 
but trouble! They didn't say as much in words, but that it 
was in their thoughts could be read in their faces. No role 
was as alien and odious to him as that of a petitioner. And 
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while trying to conceal his impatience behind a diplomatic 
calm, he felt his nerves stretched to the point of snapping. 

He remembered a conversation he had had with Musar 
in those days. "I can imagine what my father went through 
when he had to win Wilson's support for our cause," he had 
said to Wenzel. 

'It's worse for you," Musar had replied. "Don't forget that 
in the last war we were in a sense adventurers; they could 
consider us mad or men of genius, they could side for or 
against us we were 'interesting/ But today? Just one 
more government which has lost its country! How uninter- 
esting! In the last war we were the spokesmen of the future 
Europe today we are a symbol of the most recent past. 
And worst of all: whenever they see us our hosts are pain- 
fully reminded that they are partly responsible for our being 
here how tactless of us to have survived our defeat!" 

Berta, who was just about to serve dinner, had dumped 
the soup tureen on the table and with her hands on her hips 
planted herself in front of the men. In her kitchen apron, 
her cheeks flushed from cooking, her hair tousled, she didn't 
look exactly ladylike. "Poppycock!" she said. "What gloomy 
talk! Don't be so sorry for yourselves! What you call our 
hosts are not just a lot of government officials but the men 
and women I travel with in the underground the butcher, 
the baker and the neighbors in our street, the women I work 
with at the Red Cross, university professors, journalists, 
country squires and simple workmen " She paused for 
breath. "No, no they're all right," she concluded. "We've 
got Churchill and we've got Roosevelt!" And as though with 
this she had found the magic formula for dispelling all wor- 
ries and anxieties, she clapped her hands like a conjuror. 
"Dumplings and cabbage, gentlemen!" she cried. "Dinner's 
on the table!" 
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Churchill and Roosevelt ... his meetings with these two 
men . . . pictures and scenes and snatches of conversation 
whirled like a film through the Minister's mind. 

Of that film one shot remained in close-up: the President's 
study in the White House. Behind the wide writing table 
Roosevelt in his attitude of a grand seigneur, the long cigar- 
ette holder pointed up, a face from which suffering had 
erased all irrelevancies but dared not approach the smiling 
eyes. These eyes were young and warm and almost mis- 
chievous. 

In an enormous armchair on the other side of the table 
sat Churchill, wearing the famous overall which made him 
look even shorter, more rotund than usual. He sat like a 
hobgoblin, chin on chest, lower lip thrust out, chewing his 
fat cigar, as though ready to spring. His face was a mountain 
landscape, impassable, marked by storms. 

Roosevelt looked like a portrait by Van Dyke, the English- 
man like a Rodin statue. 

What contrasts and yet how much in common. Two aris- 
tocrats. Roosevelt loved people, Churchill adventure; the 
author of the New Deal was at heart a patrician conscious 
of tradition, and the leader of the English conservatives a 
rebel the courage with which they both accepted life 
made them brothers. 

Shortly before the Invasion of Normandy, the Foreign 
Minister had been invited to Washington to take part in 
the conference to decide the roles and range of functions 
of the governments in exile in the countries to be liberated. 

After dark, hungry, war-torn London, Washington struck 
him at first glance as strangely unreal. Light, warmth he 
had almost forgotten they still existed. The abundance, the 
wealth were almost oppressive. 

Simultaneously, however, he was aware of a remarkable 
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change at work within himself, as though from the soil and 
air of America a new source of power was flowing into him. 
It made him breathe more deeply, his heart beat faster. 
Here power could be seen not only in its effect, but as a 
natural phenomenon which overwhelmed and yet filled him 
with unexpected triumph. This was how he had felt when 
as a schoolboy he had been taken to the engine room of a 
great electrical plant and realized that by the turning of 
one knob all the lights in the town could be switched on. 

This combination of awe and pride was his predominating 
emotion as he entered the President's study. He glanced 
from Roosevelt to Churchill. The one he admired, the other 
he revered. The one was a comrade in arms whom he longed 
to live up to, for the other he felt something akin to the emo- 
tion that had drawn him to his father. 

And yet how much more bourgeois his father had been! 
Roosevelt's writing table, covered with countless souvenirs, 
little models of ships, trinkets of every kind, betrayed a 
certain playfulness in their owner. 

While listening to the witticisms, jokes and anecdotes 
with which these two men flavored their discussion, he could 
not help thinking that his father would never have sum- 
moned the lightheartedness of a Churchill or a Roosevelt if 
confronted with similar serious decisions, and that he prob- 
ably would have felt strange and out of place in their pres- 
ence. However, his father's almost awkward seriousness and 
sobriety, which he had resented so much as a young man, 
now appeared to the Minister something most desirable. 
Aren't they taking things too easily? he wondered. Isn't the 
President underestimating the difficulties of the future? Is 
it not perhaps a trifle dangerous to treat our relations with 
Russia so lightly? 

But the Minister refused to allow his mind to dwell on 
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these thoughts, dispelling his doubts by accusing himself of 
pedantry. A certain lightheartedness, an instinctive resist- 
ance to rigid rules and far-reaching plans this was part 
of the nature of democracy. The British and Americans, he 
told himself, are empiricists, not ideologists. 

The President's writing table, which but a minute ago 
had drawn a smile from the Minister, seemed to him now to 
possess a symbolic significance. 

What a refreshing contrast to the showmanship of a Mus- 
solini whose study had the proportions of a ballroom, who 
arranged his gigantic writing table with the painstaking care 
of an experienced window dresser! Or Hitler's Reich Chan- 
cellery staged with all the detail of a Wagnerian opera. 

Whereas dictators cannot afford for one moment to drop 
the pose of superman, and have to march through life as 
their own posters, a Roosevelt could permit himself to re- 
nounce all public exhibition of his power; he could even 
confess openly to his little frailties. Thus it was only natural 
that in this conference we did not act like figures out of an 
illustrated history book, that we could even laugh at our- 
selves. 

And yet had they been more critical and suspicious of 
their Russian ally and less sure of themselves, could not some 
of the Soviet plans for world conquest have been thwarted? 

Roosevelt relied on his personal magnetism and his skill 
in handling human beings, taking for granted that these 
qualities would prove as effective in dealing with Stalin as 
they had been in helping him to cope with rebellious poli- 
ticians in the Democratic Party organization and with Re* 
publican senators. 

Churchill's suspicion of the men in the Kremlin and his 
deeply rooted anti-Communist convictions were at least for 
the time being overshadowed by his admiration for the 
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bravery of the Russian soldiers and the heroism of the Com- 
munist partisans. 

Although it seemed to the Minister that Roosevelt had a 
more accurate feeling for the social and economic causes and 
backgrounds of the Second World War, he too was unable 
to explain to the democracies that this war, unlike those of 
former centuries, was directed not against nations, whether 
the Germans or the Japanese, but that it was an earthquake 
unleashed by partly genuine, partly false social tensions and 
revolutionary forces. The enemy employed military means, 
but weapons alone were not sufficient to beat them. The 
West, nevertheless, conducted the conflict from a purely 
military point of view unless a declaration of high moral 
principle, such as the Atlantic Charter, could be called a 
political program. The enemy was to be destroyed with the 
least possible sacrifice. 

For Stalin, on the other hand, military victory was but the 
continuation of diplomacy by other means, so he continually 
adjusted his military operations on all fronts to suit the peace 
he had in mind. Thus the West won the war, and Moscow 
the peace. And neither conference nor agreement on paper 
could recover what had been left undone: the building of 
positions of power which would have enabled the democra- 
cies to enforce a peace conforming to their interests. 

In retrospect it all appears logical, the Minister reflected, 
almost self-evident, although to this day the governments of 
the West seem incapable of drawing from their experiences 
of the "hot" war the conclusions necessary for the conduct 
of the "cold." 

In the days of Stalingrad and Tobruk there was but one 
wish, one hope: to see the Red Army victorious. And as 
little as three years ago, when accompanying Musar to Mos- 
cow to plead with Stalin for the recognition of his govern- 
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ment-in-exile (about to return to the liberated home coun- 
try) he had looked hopefully into the future. 

"I'd rather hop into bed with Stalin than kiss Hitler's arsel" 
When I first uttered these words, we had no other choice. 
And to this day I am convinced that the alliance with Mos- 
cow was right. The only alternative would have been Hit- 
ler's victory not a world split between democracy and 
communism, but the entire world under the heel of dictator- 
ships half Fascist, half Communist. 

No, I had no illusions about Stalin's real intentions. Nor 
was Musar seduced by Moscow's promises. I had no doubts 
about the crimes of Stalin and his gang the terror, the con- 
centration camps, the purges and yet I refused to measure 
Nazism and Stalinism with the same yardstick. Why? Be- 
cause I am not a fanatic? I hated Hitler I did not hate 
Stalin. In spite of everything. Why? 

The Minister stared down at the shadow of the Com- 
munist stooge in the doorway, as though the direct con- 
frontation with his enemy over there could enlighten him 
about his divided feeling and contradictory political atti- 
tude. Had he at last reached the spot where the key to the 
tragedy his own as well as that of democracy lay 
hidden? 



9 



STEPS. Quick, stealthy steps. 

The Minister leaned over the balcony railing, but apart 
from the guard, now hardly visible in the dark entrance of 
the house opposite, there wasn't a soul in sight. In the still- 
ness of the night these steps sounded mysterious, ominous. 

They were not the regular steps of a sentry on patrol, nor 
did they sound like those of a carefree stroller on his belated 
way home; they were the steps of someone on the run 
now faster, now they stopped then started again. A 
woman? A man? 

Suddenly a whistle somewhere in the distance the 
steps ceased, as though swallowed up by the darkness. 

The stooge now emerged from the doorway, the outline 
of his shadow hardened; in the deceptive light of the street 
lamp his figure looked grotesquely distorted, the rifle giving 
him the appearance of a hunchback. 

The Minister felt he had experienced this very same scene 
once before. When? He realized he was trembling. Was it 
only the cold? Then he remembered: Moscow. A night like 
this: hurrying, furtive steps of invisible creatures a 
whistle 
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The fact that he could remember the time and place of 
the former experience comforted him, freed the present 
scene of its horror. He waited for the shots he felt were 
bound to follow the whistle. 

No shot rang out. 

"Ill go back inside/* he muttered under his breath. "I'll 
get pneumonia out here." 

He didn't go. His head ached and he pressed both hands 
against his temples, but he failed to arrest the wild course 
of his thoughts. Scenes of tantalizing sharpness flashed 
through his mind. 

Moscow, 1920 . . . 

If only it would snowl He could not rid himself of this 
childish thought as he looked at the street from the window 
of his hotel. The windows were partly boarded up with 
wood, the street looked like a dried-out canal, full of stink- 
ing refuse; in the dusk it seemed as though the whole of 
Moscow were sinking deeper and deeper into a morass, that 
there could be no escape from its slimy floods. Even the sky 
was without hope, without comfort. A thin, soundless rain 
was falling. No rattle of carts, no laughter, no human sound 
broke the silence nothing but the shuffling steps of pe- 
destrians who, their faces hidden by the upturned collars 
of their overcoats, did not look quite human. Now and 
again the stamping feet of a group of soldiers, a distant clop- 
clop of a horse. 

The steps continued. They followed him in his sleep. He 
dreamed of rats lurking in corners and holes, big as cats 
with evil, shiny eyes; they scuttled over the streets, up and 
down the stairs. Now it was quiet. 

He woke up, went to the window. Something scurried 
over his feet so there were rats after all? The night was 
like a black flood, impenetrable and in constant motion. 
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And there came the hurried steps again a distant 
whistle the crackle of rifle fire. 

If only it would snow! Snow, which would lay a white 
carpet over the streets choked in filth, wrap a cool clean 
bandage round the wretched houses whose walls, with 
their rash of bullet holes, looked as though they were being 
eaten away by leprosy. Then the days would be bright 
again, the nights quiet, and I would no longer hear the steps 
of those on the run. If it would snowl 

How modest one has become! he thought, as he crept 
back into bed. Or how cowardly. 

The man he met the following morning in the Kremlin 
was not cowardly. A city was perishing from want and 
starvation, a country was dying and its death held neither 
beauty nor dignity, for one died with a crushed face or 
without a head, or with a belly bloated from hunger; one 
collapsed in the middle of the street and that's where one 
was buried. That was how men had died at the front, but 
now the front was in every town, in every village, and 
instead of soldiers they were men and women and children. 

This new war recognized no hinterland, no Geneva Con- 
vention, no laws, no mercy. It penetrated into every house 
and every apartment A man's father, his son, his brother 
all were enemies. 

At this time the word revolution still evoked in the youth 
of Europe a romantic vision: red flags, music, marching, 
flaming speeches. What he saw in Moscow with his own 
eyes was a grotesque apparition that made him shudder. 

Lenin did not shudder. Faced by this man's calm and 
self-confidence, the experiences of the past night vanished 
like a bad dream; everything he had seen and experienced 
in the few days since his arrival seemed all of a sudden 
unreal, unimportant; reality consisted of this cold room, 
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the heavily armed soldiers before the door, and the man 
facing him. 

"If you want to get something done in Moscow, you 
mustn't come to me. You must go and ask Trotzky. In his 
office even the telephone works. Utterly un-Russian!" 
Lenin's slanting eyes blinked at him ironically. He looked 
like a Tibetan lama impenetrable, timeless, without pity 
and without hatred. 

Lenin had not the courage of a warrior who tries to prove 
he isn't afraid of death, rather the inexorability of a scientist 
who is convinced that his formula is correct and that there- 
fore his experiment has to succeed. Dangers did not frighten 
him; in this respect he was not so different from other states- 
men and army leaders. But then, not every chaos, general 
confusion, panic, frightened him. He took it all for granted: 
"Trotzky is fuming about the stupidity of the masses; he 
expects to create order and discipline from one day to an- 
other. As if it matters whether the phone functions tomor- 
row or next year!" 

Lenin had time. He had patience. Let the Revolution 
take fifty years! No European would ever have thought like 
that. 

"You bourgeois idealists! You are in favor of revolution, 
but only if it doesn't offend your aesthetic feeings. Your 
idea of ethics? One mustn't dirty one's hands. We Com- 
munists are not responsible for this world not for the 
war, nor for the injustice or the exploitation, nor the hunger. 
You liberals! Liberty, equality, fraternity, humanism, pa- 
cifism, democracy and socialism it is you, after all, who 
have bequeathed these ideas to us! We're only your heirs. 
It is you who diagnosed the sickness of the world, but you 
fear to operate on the patient. For you cannot bear to see 
pus and blood. So we have to do it." 
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"And supposing the patient doesn't recover from the 
operation?" 

Once again the ironic smile behind the half-closed eyes. 

"That's a question no doctor can afford to ask himself 
once he has come to the conclusion that the operation is 
imperative. Your father put the monarchy on trial, and this 
was enough to force the Emperor to abdicate. Our op- 
ponents unfortunately don't follow the etiquette of the 
West. And I believe that in the course of the next few years 
political manners will deteriorate with you, too." 

His first contact with the Soviet Union revealed to him 
Lenin's ice-cold logic, Trotzky's dialectical fireworks, and 
the Russian people's readiness to make sacrifices which were 
moving in their simplicity. He experienced alternately en- 
thusiasm and dread. The magnitude of the task impelled 
his admiration, the sacrifices and terror filled him with 
horror. I am just not a revolutionary, he admitted to himself, 
as though he had to confess his guilt. If I were a revolu- 
tionary 

But those revolutionaries who, at the time when he was 
still at school, had brought to the West the news of the 
coming liberation where were they now? Most of them 
were in exile, in prison, or had been banished to Siberia. 
They had lived only for the day when the Red flag on the 
Kremlin would proclaim the end of oppression and slavery, 
yet hardly had their dream come true when those who had 
revolted against the Tsar were accused of plotting against the 
Revolution. And the new judges were harsher than the 
old. 

"The Tsar had a bad conscience when he signed the 
verdicts, for at heart he knew he was representing a lost 
cause; he doubted whether he had the right to kill his op- 
ponents. We have no doubts. We know we are right. So 
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we have no bad conscience, and as a result we can proceed 
against our opponents with far greater ruthlessness." 

The man who had told him this looked like a Renaissance 
cardinal. He had the pale face of an ascetic, thin bloodless 
lips, dead colorless eyes and long, nervous, nicotine-stained 
fingers. He spoke in a low, intimate voice. He was one of 
the closest collaborators of Dzherzhinsky, head of the 
GPU . . . 

Two hours later he had sat shivering in a theater whose 
walls were crumbling, and he soon forgot the cold, the 
general chaos and the GPU. It was not the play, nor the 
talent of its author that produced this miracle, but the 
almost religious dedication of the actors, men and women, 
young and old, who with empty stomachs and freezing lips 
had been rehearsing since ten in the morning. Now it was 
getting on toward midnight. 

The director's name was Meyerhold and he spoke ec- 
statically about the new "Proletkult" and the troupe hung 
enraptured on his every word. 

"To create art without regard for material gain, is there 
anything more noble ?" 

There were no streetcars because the city had to econ- 
omize on electricity, and the machines were rusting in the 
factories but the stage teemed with workers who were 
creating a world of technical miracles: searchlights revolved, 
dynamos buzzed. The director had given orders for part 
of a wall to be broken down so that an armored train could 
drive straight off the street onto the stage. 

"Communism will cure the sick world and we artists are 
simultaneously its doctors and priests/* A giant with a 
shaved skull, who looked like an escaped convict, embraced 
him and called him brother. The giant was Majakovsky, the 
Revolution's official poet and one of the greatest Russia had 
produced in the last hundred years. 
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And then there was Schura. 

Why did she always remind him of a young lioness? Was 
it the eyes in which little golden flames kept dancing? Or 
her movements, her languid yet resilient walk? This actress 
was so talented one was inclined to forget her extreme 
youth. She seemed so vulnerable, yet her complete lack of 
egotism protected her like armor against all dangers and 
miseries. Who would have dared to abuse her unreserved 
confidence? One would have felt like a man stealing from 
the blind. 

Next time he saw her many years had passed since his first 
visit to Moscow. It was the year 1936. 

Again he was standing at the window of the hotel; it was 
spring now April or May. The street lamps and arc lights 
had just been switched on, dispelling the shadows of dusk. 
High buildings flanked the wide avenue, the vast crowds 
rolling past them like a swollen stream. It was a gray river; 
no gay colors relieved its monotony. Women in kerchiefs, 
men in shabby suits, their caps pulled over their eyes. 
Among them a number of earth-brown uniforms. The as- 
phalt roadway shone like a mirror. Only a few automobiles 
dashed by, unapproachable as befits cars belonging to the 
government or the diplomatic corps. The busses rumbling 
past were so overcrowded that the passengers hung 
from the doors and windows. The screeching of brakes 
was drowned by the droning of heavy bombers zooming 
westward over the towers of the Kremlin. This was 
the new Russia: a powerful arsenal one single army 
camp. 

There was a knock at the door; he turned it was 
Schura. He recognized her at once, although she had cer- 
tainly changed. Her childlike unconcern had gone; she 
seemed taller than he remembered, perhaps because she was 
so thin. Her eyes had lost their fire, they were shadowed by 
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weariness. Yet she still retained the proud head, the languid 
movements of a young lioness. 

She greeted him as though they had seen one another only 
a few weeks ago, as though it were quite natural for her to 
have found him on the day of his arrival. She had been on 
her way to the hairdresser in the lobby downstairs when she 
had seen him making for the elevator. "So I followed you. 
It wasn't easy youVe become such a famous man, and 
those NKVD men were everywhere, refusing to allow any- 
one to come near you. However, some of them recognized 
me from my stage days and allowed me through. Perhaps 
this wasn't very wise and I'll get into trouble." 

"Trouble? Why?" He imagined a jealous husband and 
frowned. 

"Never mind. You may not be a Comrade, but you are, 
after all, a friend of our country and I just wanted to wel- 
come you because now you'll have a chance to see with your 
own eyes the tremendous progress we've made since you 
were last here. Things are getting better every day we 
have to thank Comrade Stalin for that." 

He looked at her in amazement. This stilted language 
was so unlike her, and he couldn't help noticing that while 
she spoke she kept casting apprehensive glances round the 
room. 

As he was about to say something, she put a finger to her 
lips. "Have you had dinner yet?" she asked in an unnatu- 
rally loud voice. "The food down in the restaurant is very 
good. The service, too, is excellent." 

Having an hour to spare before his next appointment, he 
was grateful for an opportunity to forget his official duties 
for a while. And Schura seemed so anxious to have a talk 
with him. 

Only when they were settled at a table in a corner of the 
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huge dining room did she appear less nervous. "There's a 
microphone in your room/' she said, "which is why I didn't 
want to stay upstairs. Here we can speak freely so long 
as there's no waiter around." 

She told him she was married, had a child, a girl of five 
called Gruschenka and when mentioning the name her 
face changed, the shadows disappeared, and at last she was 
the old Schura. Her husband was called Maxim. "He's a 
most efficient Comrade, Otherwise he wouldn't have his 
important job with the Comintern." 

He was unable to tell whether her naivet^ was genuine 
or feigned. How could her admiration for the political ac- 
tivities of this Maxim be reconciled with her warning just 
now in his room? She just loves him, he thought, and yet 
she did not look like a woman in love. It seemed impossible 
to understand these Russian women. Who would suspect 
that this girl is a well-known actress? The cheap little dress, 
the complete lack of make-up, not a trace of lipstick or 
powder anywhere else in the world she would be taken 
for a simple working-class girl. Glamour and joy had not 
much chance to thrive in this proletarian air. Poor women! 

"Do you find me very changed?" she asked. Her laughter 
had the sound of shattered glass. 

The appearance of the waiter with vodka relieved him of 
an answer. It would have been difficult for him to dismiss 
her question with a joke or cheap compliment. 

"To our friendship!" she said, raising her glass. 

"Yes and to your art! You're still acting, I suppose?" 

"Not on the stage. In films." 

"Why not the stage?" 

"The theater it doesn't exist any more. Don't you know 
that?" 

He remembered reading in some paper that Meyerhold 
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had lost his job and been arrested for his "formalistic" 
art 

"He was a traitor," she said. "An agent of western 
capitalism." 

Had she said this for the benefit of the waiter, or did she 
really mean it? In an attempt to find a clue to Schura's 
strange behavior, he let his eyes travel through the crowded 
dining room, over the tables laden with food and drink, to 
the musicians in tails it was clear that the guests, apart 
from the foreign businessmen and diplomats, belonged to 
the highest ranks of the Party and government bureaucracy. 
Many of the men were in uniform, and the women, with 
the exception of the foreigners, were tastelessly dressed, and 
unattractive. They made a very provincial impression. 

There were palms in the corners of the dining room, gar- 
lands of colored paper flowers twined round the heavy 
chandeliers, and on the walls "historic" oil paintings in 
pompous frames reminiscent of the art of the eighties 
the whole room a grotesque relic of the plush furniture 
period. The ostentatious nouveau riche quality certainly 
did not correspond to the idea the world associated with 
life and art in the home of socialism the "realm of the 
future." A good thing, he thought, that Majakowsky didn't 
live to see this. Or did he kill himself because he didn't 
want to see it? 

Schura ate greedily, but without paying any attention to 
the food; her thoughts were clearly elsewhere. Catching 
his eye, she said as though in apology: "People like me don't 
often get the chance to eat so luxurious a meal. It's not 
important, of course. There's quite enough to eat now, for 
everyone. Do you think Hitler will attack us?" 

She suddenly produced her worn handbag, took out a 
small leather case. 

"That's Gruschenka," she said. 
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He glanced at the picture of a child then held his 
breath. His eye had fallen on another picture in the case, 
that of a middle-aged man. The face struck him as very 
familiar but that was surely 

"And that's my husband, Maxim/' Schura declared. 

There was no doubt. Despite the high Russian fur hat 
those slightly slanting eyes, that peculiar smile of course 
it was Karl Munda. 

The Minister felt that his shirt collar was too tight. 

"Your husband he's Russian?" 

"No, he's a Comrade from abroad. He came to the Union 
six years ago, when we met and married soon after- 
wards." 

"But you're not living together?" 

She looked at him in amazement. "How did you know? 
He has been abroad for a few months, traveling. Oh, you 
know him? Have you met him?" 

"No. Why should you think so?" He took a long time to 
light a cigarette, trying to gain control of himself. Did 
Schura know that Karl or Maxim as he called himself 
here had broken with the Party? Was she aware that her 
husband was now a contact man between high-ranking 
Soviet officers and Hitler's general staff? During the last 
few days he had repeatedly held in his hands various photos 
of Munda. They were pictures taken from a counterintelli- 
gence report of a recently discovered conspiracy between 
Russian anti-Communists and German Nazis. 

In panic, he thought of the briefcase in his room. 

"Would you excuse me for a few minutes," he said. "I 
quite forgot that I'm supposed to phone my embassy." Did 
she believe him? "I'll phone from my room, that'll be easier. 
Won't take a minute." 

On finding the briefcase intact, he sighed with relief. 
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What had he expected? 1*11 soon become a victim of this 
spy psychosis myself, he thought. 

However, a glance at the documents was enough to con- 
vince him he hadn't been mistaken. For minutes he stared 
at the bundle of papers, lost in thought. So my meeting 
with Schura was no accident, after all. She is in league with 
Karl Munda. But she can't possibly know that I've come to 
Moscow in order to or does she think she can win me 
over to her side, that out of consideration for our past friend- 
ship ? No, that wouldn't be like Schura. I just cannot 
see her in the role of a cold, calculating conspirator! On 
the other hand, what do I know about her? Fifteen years 
can do a lot to a human being. The influence of a man she 
loves Karl and his gang have guessed that we're going 
to inform the Soviet government of the result of our in- 
vestigation, and to save herself and those members of the 
plot who, unlike Munda, haven't gone abroad, Schura now 
wants 

Which means that tomorrow, as soon as I present these 
documents to the Soviet government, Schura will be arrested 
with the other conspirators. 

But supposing she is innocent? 

And besides if the generals and politicians here are 
conspiring against Stalin, is it our business to volunteer to 
help the Dictator against his enemies? 

Here he had arrived again at the question which during 
previous weeks had faced not only his own government but 
also the cabinets of Paris and London, with serious de- 
cisions. So long as the opposition to Stalin remained an 
internal Russian affair, the democracies could afford to re- 
main neutral. They had granted aslyum to the Russian 
&nigrs from the Tsarists to the Social Democrats pro- 
vided they did not abuse their hospitality and took no action 
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which could disturb official relations between the West and 
the Soviet government. 

But Hitler's coming to power had created new difficulties 
in this respect, too. The Nazis were not only enemies of 
Russia, but also an increasingly dangerous threat to the 
safety of their Western neighbors. How was this danger 
to be met? 

Influential circles in London and Paris, in sympathy with 
the Nazi program, were in favor of an agreement, even of 
an alliance with Hitler: they wanted to safeguard peace in 
the West by giving Germany a free hand, possibly even 
supporting her against the East. 

The overwhelming majority of the European nations, 
however, were far too incensed at the ghastly events taking 
place in the Third Reich, and too outraged by the practices 
of their native Fascists, to be won over for such an alliance. 
The minor nations in the east and southeast of Germany had 
no choice whatsoever. For them co-operation with Hitler 
would in any case have meant the loss of their freedom and 
independence, and absorption into the Greater German 
Reich. 

Hesitating, despite many scruples, the western democra- 
cies decided to start negotiations with Moscow with the 
purpose of creating a common front against Hitler's plans 
of conquest, and of maintaining peace. This decision had 
been to a large extent the merit of President Musar. To 
continue these negotiations and to bring them to a success- 
ful conclusion was, however, the Foreign Minister's respon- 
sibility the most difficult task which, up to that time, had 
fallen to him. He enjoyed the confidence of the western 
cabinets, and since to the Russians his trustworthiness was 
guaranteed by the fury with which Hitler assailed him, he 
was the obvious mediator between East and West. 
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He had been about to set out to a conference in Moscow 
when the Munda affair occurred. 

The frontier police had arrested a traveler whose passport 
and visa aroused their suspicions. It then transpired that 
the man was Karl Munda. For some time the counter- 
intelligence had suspected him of being an agent for the 
Comintern. But since, apart from a forged passport, he had 
evidently committed no criminal offense, he would have 
been let off with a minor punishment, had the affair at this 
point not taken a totally unexpected turn. 

Among Karl's possessions some documents and notes 
were found which substantiated his connections with the 
German secret service. Karl explained that he had broken 
with Stalin. He maintained he was not a simple turncoat 
but acting on orders from prominent Soviet generals who, 
in the event of a German attack on Russia, were offering 
their services to Hitler. 

Needless to say, the Soviet government had to be in- 
formed of this conspiracy. The plot strengthened Hitler's 
power and was a serious threat to peace. Moreover, should 
Stalin discover that the democracies had deliberately failed 
to warn him in time, it would have confirmed his suspicion 
that the West was secretly supporting Hitler. This would 
have been an open break, spelling the end of the negotia- 
tions which had been started with so much difficulty. 

"So we are supposed to hand over honest anti-Commu- 
nists to the hangmen of the GPU?" asked the spokesmen of 
the Right indignantly. 

"An anti-Communist who goes over to Hitler is as much 
our enemy as Stalin's!" declared Musar. 

These documents and papers can help me strengthen 
Stalin's trust in the West and dispose the Soviet government 
to eye favorably the demands of the democracies, thought 
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the Minister. He locked up the dossiers again in his brief- 
case and returned to join Schura. 

I must get rid of her as soon as possible, he decided. 
Whether she is involved in the conspiracy or not, whether 
guilty or innocent there's nothing I can do for her. I must 
not make myself an accomplice, and I cannot warn her 
without betraying state secrets. 

"I'm afraid I've got to leave you now," he said, returning 
to the table. 

She looked at him, horrified. Despair spread over her 
face. 

If she's innocent as the wife of a renegade she cannot 
expect any mercy, she will have to pay for her husband's 
treason, even if she knows nothing about it. Reluctantly he 
sat down. "I've still got a few minutes," he said. 

She seized his hand. "Thank you," she said, and the words 
sounded as though he had handed her some precious 
gift. 

"When do you expect K I mean Maxim your hus- 
band back?" he asked, and thought: She'll never see him 
again. Karl cannot return to Russia, 

" and it's really on account of the child." Intent on his 
own thoughts, he had missed the beginning of her sentence. 
"I'm not complaining, really I'm not," she continued hastily. 
"I know perfectly well that in times like these the individ- 
ual doesn't count. All that matters is that we keep the peace. 
For that, any sacrifice is justified. Hitler must not win 
that would be the end of everythingl" 

She must be innocent. This isn't acting, or hypocrisy. 
Poor girl. 

"Are you in the Party?" 

"Yes. And I've always done my best to be a good Com- 
munist. But that doesn't lessen my guilt/' 
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So I was right, after all! He winced. Supposing she 
suddenly begins to confess 

"I understand I understand," he said quickly. "I hope 
" He was about to get up. 

"No, I don't think you do understand/' She was now far 
too excited to be interrupted. "You are not a Communist. 
You think everyone is responsible only to himself. But as 
a Communist I should have realized that Meyerhold was 
an enemy of our country." 

"Meyerhold?" He let himself slowly sink back into his 
chair. "What has Meyerhold got to do with it?" he muttered. 
"What exactly are you talking about?" 

"About the closing of our theater. I and the other mem- 
bers of the troupe certainly had nothing to do with Meyer- 
hold's stage productions. But we helped him carry them out. 
We acted under his direction, followed his instructions. 
Thus we became his accomplices and helped to confuse the 
people with his formalistic art. Nothing much will happen 
to the other actors, those who were not members of the 
Party. They'll just be reprimanded, go through another 
training and soon be playing in another theater. But I am 
a Party member. And I was one of the stars. The fact that 
I can never go on the stage again is not the worst. But I 
will be expelled from the Party. The Central Committee 
cannot act otherwise." 

"Yes and?" His head was reeling. She's sick, he 
thought. What on earth does she want from me? 

"I'm not worrying about myself. I've openly confessed 
my mistakes so they probably won't send me away. I 
can go into a factory. Workers are needed now and I can 
go on doing my bit for the victory of socialism. What 
worries me is my child. And my husband Maxim " 

"Your husband ?" Nazis generals Meyerhold 
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Maxim Karl how on earth does all this hang together? 
He felt completely at a loss. 

"Of course he knows Til have to appear before the Party 
tribunal. But he loves me. I'm sure he considers it his duty 
to stand by me. In spite of everything. But he mustn't be 
allowed to do so. He has a far too important task, too re- 
sponsible a job, he must not get into trouble just because 
he's my husband. He must disown me. Now do you under- 
stand why it was so urgent for me to talk to you?" 

He stared at her, speechless. No, he did not understand. 

"I've written Maxim a letter, telling him he must ask for 
a divorce. But I don't know how to get the letter to him." 
She reached for her handbag. "No, it's better if I gave you 
the letter when we're alone. Someone might see." She put 
the handbag away again. "If you would be good enough to 
take the letter out ef the country " 

He shrank back instinctively. "I ?" 

"You can read it. There's nothing compromising in it. It's 
against the law, of course, to avoid the censorship, but I'm 
not doing anything that could be harmful to the state. After 
all, I'm only trying to do a service to my husband, and to 
communism." 

"You love your husband very much?" he asked in a low 
voice. 

"Yes. He and the child they are all I have. My parents, 
my brothers they were all killed in the Revolution." 

"And you really think there's no other way? As you say 
yourself, you've not committed any crimel All these years 
Meyerhold has been highly esteemed, famous " 

"He duped us all. He confessed it himself." 

He was silent. This was a topic which, as a foreign diplo- 
mat, he did not wish to discuss. Not here, not at this mo- 
ment. 
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She misunderstood his silence. "Now of course you think 
I'm stupid and blind and hate Meyerhold, because it was 
through him that I got into trouble. I don't hate him. He 
just failed, that's all. So many of us fail You mustn't think 
I'm not aware of the many mistakes we make, how much 
evil and wrong is being done, how much injustice just 
look round this room those are the people with whom we 
have to build up the new worldl" 

"I'd have thought that quite a number of the people in 
this place are Party members, high functionaries " he 
said, ironically. 

"Yes. There are quite a lot of weak and unworthy people 
in the Party, too. But that's not important. What is im- 
portant is the aiml Communism! A man like Maxim !" 

The name steered him back to the cause of his having 
come to Moscow. Poor child, he thought. If now, on top 
of all this, she learns that her husband, whom she admires 
so much, has gone over to the enemy 

He stopped in the middle of this thought. Grotesque, 
even mad as the Communist fanaticism is, without it Russia 
would not have achieved its present position of power. If 
the Party and the government did not drive the people on 
so ruthlessly, the Soviet Union would stand no chance of 
putting up an effective resistance to Hitler in the event of 
war. And as our ally we need a strong Russia. 

Aware that his face now betrayed irritation and impa- 
tience, he turned away. It annoyed him that this honest, 
idealistic girl should have fallen a victim to Karl. It annoyed 
him that Schura should burden him with her troubles just 
at the moment when he had to solve problems of state. And 
it annoyed him that he was unable to help her. 

She passed a finger over his hand. "Please don't be angry," 
she said. "It was stupid of me to ask you to do this for me. 
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You have your duties and your laws, and probably you 
aren't allowed to take letters out of this country. But some- 
times one gets confused. I'm so alone these days my col- 
leagues from the theater avoid me, my Comrades from the 
Party cell won't have anything to do with me. It's as though 
I were a leper!" she added with a desperate smile. "It's 
strange, Communists are supposed to be friends, brothers 
and here everyone distrusts everyone. I cannot do that. 
I probably have never been a good Communist. And now I 
have to pay for it." She stood up. 

He didn't know what to say as he silently accompanied 
her, but at the door he held her back. "Give me that letter," 
he said under his breath. "Actually, I'm not allowed to take 
it, but I don't want you to think I'm not ready to do any- 
thing to help you. I trust you, Schura." 

Her face lit up. "Thank you, oh thank you!" 

"But whether I can be of any real help remains to be 
seen," he said, putting the letter quickly into his pocket. 

"The fact that you are willing that's what means so 
much to me." 

For a long time he stood behind the glass door, watching 
her, until she finally vanished in the crowd . . . 

The Minister tried to shake off his mood. Down there the 
Communist stooge was still standing in the doorway. He 
was beating himself with his arms and hopping from one 
foot to the other in an effort to get warm. 

Like a puppet dancing from its string, thought the Min- 
ister. And IP Am I so different? 

How proud I was that time to get Stalin to the conference 
table! The Red generals were shot a harsh but well-de- 
served punishment, we consoled ourselves. But then came 
the great wave of Russian terror, of mass arrests, the purges 
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and we began to doubt: there can't have been that many 
Hitler agents! And then Stalin broke off negotiations with 
the West and himself signed a pact with Hitler. Only then 
did it dawn on us that this had been Stalin's intention all 
along. 

And Karl Munda? He hadn't been a turncoat after all! 
He had simply played the role of a traitor in order to con- 
vince us of the authenticity of the documents and plans 
which he had allowed to fall into our hands. In this manner 
the Red generals could be condemned on the strength of 
proofs which even the secret services of the Western powers 
considered genuine. 

A worthy and exceptionally clever servant to his master, 
that Comrade Maxim Karl Munda. And since he had to 
prove that his role as a traitor, which he had played so con- 
vincingly, had not colored his true convictions, he denounced 
Schura as an anti-Communist after his return to Moscow, 
whereupon she was banished to Siberia. Had she survived? 

I wouldn't mind asking Munda this question when he 
comes to see me tomorrow morning except that I doubt 
it would cause him the slightest discomfort. 

Your indignation, Your Excellency, comes a trifle late, 
Munda would say. Strange that you and your friends have 
managed to control your abhorrence of my activities so well 
all these years. Although you were aware that in the year 
1936 I played the part of a Communist agent-provocateur, 
you did not hesitate to accept me in the year 1945 for an 
important position in the Communist coalition government. 
At that time you would have considered it unsuitable and 
undiplomatic to ask me questions about Schura's fate. 

Why? 

Because after Hitler's attack on Russia Statin's intrigues 
were historically justified. Since the execution of the gen- 
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erals and the rebellious Communists as well as the pact with 
Hitler helped to strengthen Stalin's power within the coun- 
try and thereby the strategic position of the Soviet Union, 
the Dictator was forgiven all his crimes. And what was 
right for Stalin had to be right for his devoted servant, Karl 
Munda. 

No, Comrade stooge, you are not the only puppet dancing 
on the string pulled by Comrade Karl and his shadowmen. 
You just don't happen to know it. I, however 

A deep sound of bells interrupted the Minister's chain of 
thought. He turned round and walked from the balcony 
into the room. 
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FOR SEVERAL SECONDS the Minister stood in the middle 
of the drawing room motionless, legs apart, fists clenched, 
as though ready to attack. 

"I'll show them ... I" The words dispelled the fog of in- 
decision. For hours he had been trying in vain to escape 
it, and without realizing it, he had returned to the point 
from which he had set out on his search. Now at last he 
saw the light. Fatigue fell from him. He grew warm and his 
head felt light and clear. 

I will not allow myself to dance like a puppet on Karl's 
strings, he decided. My hope of getting the Communists to 
place the interests of the nation and the freedom of the 
people above Moscow's demands is childish. Every effort 
to co-operate with them has always failed. But this doesn't 
mean that I can just run away. We can still win the battle. 
There must be a way. 

Wenzel was right: the President, caught in the web of le- 
gality, could not prevent the coup. Although the majority 
is still on our side, it is confused and intimidated. If it were 
possible to shake them out of their apathy, restore their 
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self-confidence, and unite the democratic forces but where 
are the men who could achieve this? Musar had asked. 

I? Yes, I! Why shouldn't I tackle this job? 

An answer to his question echoed from the past: "I'm not 
afraid of the next war; we'll live through that but the next 
Liberation, that I doubt we'll survive!" 

Involuntarily, the Minister chuckled as he remembered 
the man who with these words had expressed the mood of 
the workers at a large meeting. He had never forgotten the 
sly-stupid face, the good-natured yet shrewd little eyes, the 
round peasant skull with its bristling hair. The pudgy nose 
gave the man the appearance of a clown; as for the squeaky 
voice he had only to open his mouth for everyone to laugh. 
And God knows, thought the Minister, I didn't feel like 
laughing at that meeting. It had taken place in a working- 
class district of the capital. 

A few days before, the Minister had returned from a con- 
ference in Moscow at which the Republic had had to submit 
to Stalin's will. President Musar had been compelled to 
refuse an invitation from Washington to participate in the 
Marshall plan. 

I went there as Foreign Minister of a sovereign state 
and returned as a lackey of Stalin, he thought bitterly. And 
now it was his job to convince the workers that in spite of 
everything they could still preserve their independence if 
only they remained faithful to democracy and refused to 
allow themselves to be duped by the Reds. 

At the beginning of his speech the Communists, who were 
strongly represented among the workers of the great steel 
plant, had repeatedly tried to stop him with catcalls and 
sarcastic questions; but after a few minutes he had prevailed 
against the hecklers. As usual his direct manner, his dry 
humor had won the hearts of his listeners, and as soon as 
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he had made contact with the simple people he forgot his 
own doubts and his confidence carried the crowd with him. 
He's all right! He's one of us! Against this general mood 
the Communists didn't stand a chance. 

Even when he had finished, not a hand was raised in 
protest. Then his eye was caught by a man crouching be- 
hind a pillar near the platform. Clearly he was not a mem- 
ber of the works council or one of the Party functionaries, 
all of whom were sitting in the front rows, but the Minister 
felt instinctively that the man was popular among his com- 
rades. He knew the type: that half defiant, half obsequious 
manner, the feigned guileless bonhomie if there were such 
a thing as a clearly circumscribed national character, this 
man embodied it, thought the Minister, and addressed him: 
"Well and what did you think of my speech?" 
Without the slightest embarrassment the man got up, 
scratched the back of his head, and in a complacent way 
made his remark about the dangers of liberation. The audi- 
ence howled with delight. 

The man, however, remained serious and with what ap- 
peared to be genuine surprise gazed about him as though at 
a loss to understand. 

"Let us hear more," urged the Minister. "Come up here." 
Slowly the man came forward, climbed on to the plat- 
form. "But that's the way it is, after all," he said, turning 
first to the Minister, then to the audience. "No doubt lib- 
eration is a beautiful thing, but it's devilish complicated. 
Because I was locked up by the Nazis, the Russians liberated 
me; because the Russians liberated me, the Americans sus- 
pected me. But because the Americans, despite their sus- 
picions, let me go, the Russians distrust me and in the end 
111 probably land up again in a Russian prison. It's better 
to be a dead lion, said Mussolini, than a living dog! Well, 
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maybe but so far no one has learned from a dead lion 
whether he mightn't have preferred to be a living dog. On 
the other hand, even a dead lion can be quite a useful thing. 
I myself once saw a doormat made out of a lion's skin. A 
lovely thing. Must have cost thousands. But what is a 
hero good for? A living one " He made a grimace and 
everyone laughed. "And a dead hero he can't even be 
used as a doormat." 

There was silence. 

The Minister gave the man a long searching glance which 
the latter accepted with a disarming submissiveness. His 
naivet seemed completely genuine. It did not deceive 
the Minister. He looked from one worker to the other and 
he did not like what he saw on their faces; they reflected de- 
rision, malicious joy, stubbornness but behind this lay 
profound disappointment. 

The Minister walked over to the man, laid his hand on 
his shoulder. Nodding his head, he said casually: "You're 
right, my friend. We in the free countries are not much 
good at exploiting people properly. Whether they dealt with 
heroes or cowards, whether dead or alive the Gestapo 
were much better at it. Himmlers' boys made soap out of 
the people who died in concentration camps, and from their 
skin they made, if not doormats, at least lampshades." 

The crowd looked as though it had been given an electric 
shock. A suppressed scream hung in the air. 

"From the Communists, on the other hand, no one has 
anything to fear " the Minister paused and glanced from 
face to face "once he's dead." 

Half the audience laughed, the Communists protested. 

"Bourgeois!" someone yelled. 

"Reactionary!" shouted another. 

The Minister remained composed. "Bourgeois that 
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means citizen. And which one of you has anything against 
being a citizen? And reaction comes from reacting. Well, 
I have reacted all my life against injustice and stupidity and 
lying, and you have always been on my side, you never 
protested when I spoke to you over the radio and urged you 
to 'react/ I have not changed. And you ?" 

The allusion to his wartime broadcasts over the London 
radio had an explosive effect. They all began shouting at 
once; the chairman banged his table in vain, whereupon 
the Minister put two fingers in his mouth and let out a pierc- 
ing whistle. The workers promptly broke into enthusiastic 
applause, and then there was quiet. 

"Well, you're still there?" said the Minister, laughing at 
the little man. Bowing with exaggerated politeness, the lat- 
ter said: "I just want to apologize, most humbly. I'm so 
stupid. I don't even know what I am Communist? Demo- 
crat? Of the Right or the Left? No Party will have me. I 
don't even know the difference between war and peace, nor 
where the cold war ends and the hot peace begins or is it 
the hot war and the cold peace? But when my government 
tells me we must once again march for God, the Emperor 
and the Fatherland against the East or the West or the 
South or the North" the little man moved round in a 
circle, as though he had no idea which way to turn "then 
I march I march, even if I have to come back as a dead 
hero!" With grotesque military steps he marched off the 
platform, back to his place behind the pillar. 

Everyone clapped, some shouted Bravol 

The Minister made no effort to get the crowd's ear. When 
the chairman tried to enforce silence, he raised his hand to 
stop him. He waited. But now his face was very serious. 
At last the shouting subsided. 

"God Emperor Fatherland!" repeated the Minister 
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quietly, as though speaking to himself. "No, I don't think 
well ever hear that slogan again. But if we are too stupid 
or too bad to live with one another in peace, then the least 
we can do is not to blaspheme by killing one another in God's 
name. As for an emperor, we haven't got one any more! 
And fatherland? Yes, we still have that but whether 
we'll go on having it depends not on any orders or any gov- 
ernment, but simply on whether you want to keep it and 
on how much it's worth to each one of you. It's up to you 
to decide whether you want to be free. And in order to 
decide properly one doesn't have to be a hero. Whether I 
am a minister or not is of no importance, but if I had to live 
in a country where some commissar or other watched over 
me while I played the piano and immediately made trouble 
if it weren't the officially prescribed tune where I would 
have to sacrifice art, religion and my personal freedom to 
the so-called interests of the state no, I would refuse to 
live in a country like that. I'm that much of a coward!" 

He left the platform. 

For several seconds the crowd sat in silence, dumfounded. 
Only when he approached the door did the applause break. 

"A huge success for the government!" "A defeat for the 
Communists!" "The people are with you!" Everyone con- 
gratulated him. 

His friends and supporters had overestimated the im- 
portance of this and many other similar demonstrations 
during the past months. 

I had and I still have an influence over the people 
because I never pretended to be a hero. They have grown 
suspicious of resounding phrases and dramatic gestures, they 
know I will never lie to them; even the Communist workers 
cannot believe I am their enemy; they know me too well to 
allow themselves to be worked up against me by their lead- 
ers or Moscow agents. I have the confidence of the people. 
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But is this enough? Is this confidence sufficient to arouse 
in the masses the enthusiasm and determination to fight 
which we need in order to resist the fanaticism and unscrup- 
ulousness of our opponents? 

Enthusiasm for what? Fight for which concrete aims? At 
the moment armed resistance is useless. Ought I to tell the 
people the opposite? That would mean leading them, prac- 
tically unarmed, against the Russian tanks, leading our best 
people those who are really convinced and ready to sac- 
rifice themselves either to immediate death or the con- 
centration camp. 

To tell the people they could win by fighting would be a 
lie. It would also be a lie if by remaining in the government 
I gave them the impression that I believed it to be good 
and praiseworthy to accept the inevitable; I lie by denying 
the dangers of the future, and I lie by glossing over those of 
the present. 

And I cannot lie. 

Escape, then? 

Yes, escape. 

As though surprised that he could ever have doubted the 
Tightness of such an obvious decision, the Minister shook 
his head several times, took a deep breath, strode to the 
writing table and began hastily but methodically looking 
through papers and notes. 

For several days he had been considering the possibility 
of escape or arrest; for this reason he had already destroyed 
every document and letter that might compromise friends 
and colleagues. Now he laid aside all his address books and 
notebooks that could possibly contain a remark or a name 
the Communists should not see. One drawer of his desk was 
filled with his personal correspondence. On top lay Ellen's 
most recent letters. 

He carried notebooks and papers to the fireplace and 
started throwing them into the flames. 
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On reaching Ellen's letters he hesitated a moment. Before 
tearing them up he glanced once more at each page, then 
watched the flames devouring them. 

Ellen won't be able to complain of my having too little 
time for her, he thought. Which doesn't mean that I'm going 
to retire from active life. On the contrary. Important and 
difficult work lies ahead of me. We are going to live in 
Munich. 

With this decision he conquered the despondency that 
had been threatening him again. No, anyone under the im- 
pression that he had escaped in order to find peace per- 
haps on some farm in America would soon realize his mis- 
take. In Munich he would remain in close touch with his 
country, would talk every day to his compatriots over the 
radio, just as he had done from London during the war. But 
it was not only this practical consideration that made him 
think of Munich as the next stop in his life. Much as London 
had been the Front during the war, so Munich appeared to 
him now as the symbol of the battle ahead. 

He had not decided in favor of that city because he in- 
tended to punish himself with a hard, uncomfortable life, 
or to protect himself against the danger of lapsing into self- 
complacency. That would be quixotic, even hypocritical 
for as foreigners Ellen and he would live as comfortably in 
a hotel or house requisitioned by the Allies as they would 
in London or Paris. 

In his mind he saw Munich again as it had appeared to 
him during his last visit a few months ago. Outwardly it 
had been no surprise, not so very different from many other 
cities in England, Holland, Poland, Russia. The preceding 
months had hardened him against the devastation which war 
had left in its wake in the European countries. His indigna- 
tion at those responsible for these horrors and his compas- 
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sion for the victims remained unchanged. It was a com- 
pletely natural, unambiguous feeling. 

The devastated streets of Munich, the charred and ruined 
houses, on the other hand, evoked in him a completely new 
sensation. It would have been only logical for him 
to have eyed this town with cold hatred, to have felt satis- 
faction at the successful revenge. The Nazis had deserved 
nothing better. That this feeling did not arise surprised 
him. 

At first he had not found the time to analyze his reactions, 
for Ellen had been expecting him at the hotel and the re- 
union with her after a separation of weeks had relegated 
all other thoughts into the background. 

Ellen, too, had changed at least she seemed different. 

"Different? How do you mean?" she asked him. He was 
struck by a certain nervousness which she seemed to be 
trying to hide behind an ironic flirtatiousness. 

They were sitting in a corner of the dining room in the 
one recently rebuilt hotel; the room smelled of fresh paint, 
and almost all the tables were occupied by American offi- 
cers. Although the subdued light, the glass and silver, the 
waiters in tails, represented the impersonal luxury of an in- 
ternational hotel, it was impossible to forget for a moment 
the world that lay behind the curtained windows. 

"In what way different?*' Ellen repeated. 

"I don't know. Perhaps it has to do with the whole at- 
mosphere here. There's something unreal about it. As 
though we're sitting in a No Man's Land between yester- 
day and tomorrow " 

"That would still be today!" She laughed. 

"No, You don't understand me." 

She became serious. "Yes, I do!" she said quietly. 

He looked at her. And now he realized why she seemed 
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to have changed. She had lost that air of self-assurance 
which he had always considered so characteristic of her. 

"Everything here seems so strange to me," she said, as 
though conscience-stricken. "Frightening. I've traveled all 
over the world, but I've always been an outsider a tourist 
always in the same international hotels, always among my 
own kind. Whether it was Rome, Cairo, Paris or Bombay 
the people I met were Park Avenue, whatever nation they 
belonged to. I've been here only two days, but already I 
realize that in this place I cannot remain a mere observer 
interested but detached. I don't seem to have the talent of 
those English women who in the most distant colony go on 
living the same life as at home from the Golf Club to 
afternoon tea and for whom the natives are little more 
than the local scenery." 

He nodded. "Yes, it probably won't do to treat Germany 
like an African colony. In theory it seemed all right: the 
Allies would occupy the country and see to it that the Ger- 
man people duly atoned for Hitler's crimes But just now 
when I saw the destruction of Schwabing where I once 
spent so many unforgettable hours among German painters, 
poets and musicians it hurt. And it hurt to see the ruins 
of palaces and churches which I used to love as much as 
the historic buildings in my own country. It hurt just as 
much as the sight of the rubble of Warsaw." 

He broke off. "I'm sorry, I really didn't mean to entertain 
you with my melancholy thoughts least of all just as we 
meet again/' 

"My fault," she said quietly. "Instead of distracting you 
and helping you to forget your worries " 

He sighed. "This is hardly the place for that/' 

They had both been looking forward so intensely to seeing 
one another again; he had freed himself from all political 
duties to devote himself entirely to her; nothing could be 
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more precious than an evening alone together. And here 
they were, unable to find words for each other. To escape 
their thoughts they went to the theater. 

An icy wind blew in from the stage on which the actors 
were performing a comedy by Oscar Wilde elegant, so- 
phisticated. The smell of the corpses rotting under the ruins 
mingled with the French perfume of the women who had 
appeared in evening dress. No, the audience apparently 
hadn't suffered under the Nazi regime, and the Occupation 
seemed to agree with them equally well. He could not con- 
ceal his irritation and Ellen, instead of following the play, 
grew increasingly despondent. They left after the first act. 

In their hotel room he stood for a long time at the window, 
staring out into the night. Ellen was already in bed. Neither 
spoke. 

"I'm so glad I came here/' she said suddenly. 

He turned round in surprise. Her voice sounded steady, 
almost gay. He didn't understand. Was she being ironical? 

She smiled a shy yet warm smile. He had never seen 
her like this before. The smile drew him to the bed, where 
he sat down beside her. 

"In America I was just a distraction for you oh yes, I 
was I" she insisted when he was about to contradict. "With 
me you could forget your work, your worries. I know I've 
been an outsider all my life, wherever I've been. Suppose 
we were sitting now somewhere in Paris or New York or on 
a farm in Vermont, you'd have your books and thoughts 
and plans, and I'd have my own occupations and only a few 
hours would belong to us both. But here, wherever I go, 
whether with you or without you, I'll be sharing your prob- 
lems and anxieties and doubts. Here I understand them. 
They are your life and my life. It probably is true that only 
suffering can bring two people really close/* 

He listened to her with mounting surprise. He had never 
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heard her talk like this before. This woman, usually in con- 
trol of every situation, had lost some of her former glamour, 
but she had gained something else which he found difficult 
to put into words. He felt closer to her than ever before 
perhaps because she seemed so vulnerable. 

"I love you" he said simply, with a depth of emotion that 
was new to him, and took her hand. 

"I realized that you needed me/' she said, "but how much 
I need you, how much I depend on you, this I've learned 
only here, in No Man's Land. It's quite a new sensation 
forme. And I like it" 

By now the last letters and papers had turned into ashes. 

Perhaps this is the great mistake of our time that we 
think we have to save whole nations, all mankind, and forget 
to help the individual human being. No, Ellen, I won't 
desert you. 

He went into the vestibule and put on his overshoes. 

I'll have to begin at the beginning. But 111 have to set 
about it in a different way. 

His wallet was in his pocket. It contained only a few hun- 
dred dollars; he could not have cashed a larger sum without 
arousing suspicion at the bank. That'll be the least of my 
worries, he thought. 

Shall I turn out the lights? No. Let the stooge down there 
in the doorway think I'm still at work. 

He put on his heavy winter overcoat, dropped a flashlight 
in his pocket. I won't take a bag. If a sentry sees me in the 
street hell think I'm just taking a breather before going to 
bed. 

He opened the door leading to the wide staircase, and 
listened. From downstairs came the voices of the guards, a 
short laugh. Carefully he pulled the door to. 
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He crossed the vestibule into the kitchen, and from there 
into a large closet which was used for cleaning materials. 
Here in one corner there was a door invisible to the un- 
initiated, leading to a narrow corridor. The beam from his 
flashlight fell on dust and cobwebs. The passage in turn led 
to a narrow winding staircase once intended for servants. 
This gave onto the back yard. 

The moment he reached it he sank over his ankles into 
melting snow. The hollow sound of the splashing slush 
frightened him, and he stood still. Nothing moved. This 
side of the building seemed deserted. 

In the center of the wall opposite was a massive iron door. 
It led into a narrow little side street which ran along the 
back wall of the building. The Minister placed a key he'd 
recently had made into the old-fashioned lock. The lock- 
smith had done a good job. The door opened without sound 
or difficulty. 

He stood in the street. 
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THE MINISTER took cover in the dark shadow of the wall 
and peered up and down the alley. Straining for some sus- 
picious sound, he was not aware of the cold. A loose window 
rattled nearby. Melting snow dripped from the roofs. 

Hugging the wall closely, he began to move slowly, as 
though he were on patrol in a town occupied by enemies. 

The narrow alley merged into a street wider and better 
lit. There's the crossroads. I mustn't hesitate, that would 
look suspicious. Now he walked faster. He felt himself 
growing less tense. Not the slightest reason to be nerv- 
ous. . . His steps became steadier. 

Was he being followed? 

The temptation to stand still, to turn round, was very 
strong. He resisted it. But he was walking too fast, he was 
already out of breath. I'm just out for a walk, he told him- 
self. Now he had found the proper pace. If I'm stopped 
I've been working all evening and have come out for a 
breath of fresh air. He let his eyes rove over the shop signs, 
the posters, walls, doors. 

No pedestrians, no vehicles were in sight. This section 
of the city was residential, the houses of three and four 
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stories were modern buildings smooth fagades, imper- 
sonal. No jutting out bay windows, no gateways, where one 
could have hidden. The few shops had their sliding shutters 
down; they looked barricaded. 

He glanced up at the windows: not a light anywhere. And 
yet he could not rid himself of the feeling that he was 
being watched. The deserted street had something unnatural 
about it. 

A wide square brightly lit by arc lamps. This he had to 
cross. He felt like a soldier who, having just left his trench, 
has to venture into open country without protection. Un- 
decided, he stood still. 

On the other side of the square something moved. A man. 
The man was coining toward him. But before the Minister 
could decide what to do, the other had noticed him, turned 
about, and walked off to the right. 

Absorbed by the man's movements, the Minister had not 
noticed the couple approaching. Hearing steps and sup- 
pressed voices behind him, he swung round there they 
were, a man and a woman, quite near. They immediately 
fell silent, made a wide circle round him and hurried off 
down a side street. 

Everyone's afraid of everyone, thought the Minister, and 
resolutely crossed the square. 

From a nearby church came two deep notes of a bell. 
Eleven-thirty. Ill be far too early at the garage. But that 
doesn't matter. I branch off to the river, cross the bridge 
and once I'm in the Old Town I can easily disappear. I know 
every corner of it. 

Already he was on the bridge. A wet wind blew in his 
face so that he had to lower his head, the ground was cov- 
ered by a thin layer of ice which made walking difficult. 
Once on the other side he stopped for a moment and took a 
deep breath. 
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He glanced back. In the light of the moon which had just 
come into view from behind the clouds, the ancient royal 
castle on the hill appeared like a mirage. The old palaces 
with their high gables and towers, bathed in the gentle glow, 
rose ghostlike into the sky. 

From the river came a tumult of sound; the crunching and 
cracking of the floating ice mingled with the rushing of the 
water. The wind whistled along the railing of the bridge, 
but it did not sound angry, only wild the forerunner of 
spring. The trees along die quays were shaking off their 
loads of snow, stretching out their branches toward die wind, 
as though to arrest it. But the wind surged on. 

The Minister surrendered himself to this symphony. A 
nostalgic sadness tightened round his chest. Is it really pos- 
sible that 111 never return here again? He stared at the river, 
the bridge, the castle, trying to impress this picture on his 
mind forever, fearful of missing even the smallest detail. I 
must move on, he told himself, but could not tear himself 
away. 

"Could you let me have a cigarette, mister?" 

The Minister looked into the wrinkled face of a bearded 
old man. He wore a tattered overcoat, no hat, his long white 
hair was tousled by the wind. 

The Minister took a case from his pocket and offered the 
man a cigarette. 

"And have you a match as well Comrade?" 

The Minister lit a cigarette and offered the other a light. 
Then he turned to go. 

But the man turned with him. "Going my way Com- 
rade?" he asked, and his eyes sparkled above the scrubby 
beard. 

"Where are you going?" 

"Home everything's closed by now. As it should be. 
Now that we're running the government, weVe no more 
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time for liquor and fun. Yes, I'm off home to the cemetery 
to work." 

"You live near the cemetery?" 

"Not near the cemetery on itl I'm an official person. 
Employed by the state. Gravedigger and Comrade. Want 
to see my Party card?" He began fumbling in his pockets. 

"That's all right, I believe you." I must get rid of the 
man somehow, thought the Minister. 

"Here it is!" he cried triumphantly, pulling a creased and 
dirty card from his pocket. "You can't imagine how things 
have improved for us. Since our Comrades have taken over 
the government there's more of everything: more money, 
more debts, more work, more meetings, more spying, more 
dead it's really magnificent, this prosperity! In the old 
days we had two or three suicides a week now there are 
often five a day. In fact, that's how I got this job. But for 
the Revolution, what would I be today? What I've been 
my whole life a parasite. A bourgeois!" He glanced cau- 
tiously around, put a finger to his lips and whispered: "I had 
a pet shop." 

The Minister couldn't help laughing. The man amused 
him. "Really!" 

"Yes, indeed! Canaries, parrots they were my specialty. 
But I also sold cats and dogs, tortoises, frogs did you ever 
come to my shop?" 

"No." 

"Pity. I did a good business." And again he glanced 
around anxiously. "I was a capitalist. I exploited the cana- 
ries. What does a bird like that know about the Communist 
Manifesto? Can a canary start a revolution? Or a tortoise? 
No! And then the Nazis came oh dear, oh dear!" 

"And then what happened?" 

The man planted himself in front of the Minister. "Im~ 
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agine now!" he said, filled with pride, "I was a traitor! I 
undermined the foundations of the Third Reich!" 

"And how did you do that?" 

"Not me. My parrot. Ah, a good little animal he was. 
Smart as they come. Soon as the Nazis arrived, someone 
only had to open the door and 'Heil Hitler!' squawks my 
parrot. Now you'd think the Nazis would have liked that. 
They did, too. But opposite me lived a shoemaker; he hated 
me because his business wasn't doing so good, so this bastard 
goes and denounces me to the Gestapo and tells them my 
parrot is a Jewling." 

"A what?" 

"Not Aryan. I bought him from a Jewish lady. As you 
know, Jews were not allowed to keep pets and anyhow she 
was soon leaving for a concentration camp and I thought it'd 
really be a pity if the parrot got gassed along with her, so 
I took the little fellow over. Then one day the Gestapo 
arrives and those brutes yell that I have a Jewish parrot 
who shouts 'Heil Hitler' and that's a crime and they go 
and lock up my shop!" 

The Minister laughed. "And what happened to the parrot?" 

"Oh, we survived. Only now that the Revolution has 



come " 



"Well, but since you are a Communist !" 

'That's just it. I'm mighty glad I haven't got a shop any 
more, don't have to be a parasite any more, and can always 
be out in the fresh air in the cemetery, that's very good for 
the health, that is. I'm only sorry about Toni." 

"Toni? Who is Toni?" 

"My parrot. If only he hadn't been so smart! As soon as 
the Revolution started, someone only had to open the door 
and 'Long live Stalin!' squawks Toni. The whole street was 
proud of him." He grabbed the Minister by the sleeve. "You 
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know what, Comrade? I think every Communist state 
should have a parrot on its flag the way kings in the old 
days used to have a lion or an eagle on their crests. You 
only have to say something and a parrot goes and repeats 
it. The same words, same tone of voice. That's what I call 
discipline. No other animal can be trained so easily. Take 
it from me." 

"I do, I do. But I must turn right here. Good night." 

But the man wouldn't let him go. "Don't you want to 
know what happened to my Toni?" 

"Well, what did happen to him?" 

"Ah, so now you'd like to know!" 

"I really haven't the time." 

"You must hear it, Comrade. You must. It's important. It 
shows you just can't rely on the best-trained and most obedi- 
ent parrot. The first weeks all goes well. Long live Stalm! 
And then one day just when the foreman of my cell comes 
to see me Toni shouts *Heil ' pauses, probably remem- 
bers he has made a mistake, and caws 'Stalin!' That doesn't 
sound so good: Heil Stalin! The foreman, he just glances 
at me sideways and says nothing. But what can I do? From 
that time on whenever the door opens Toni makes the same* 
mistake. *HeiT pause Stalin!' So the Comrades, they 
just came and wrung his neck. For counterrevolutionary 
provocation. Well, I can't really blame the Comrades. When 
I come to think of it, maybe I'm wrong and the parrot 
wouldn't be so good on a Communist flag, after all. What 
do you think?" 

The Minister laughed and patted the man on the shoulder. 
"I understand. Good night, friend." 

The old man made a wide sweeping gesture with his right 
arm, as though he were doffing a knightly plume, and bowed 
deeply. "Good luck on your journey, Comrade!" 
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Then once again he stepped right up to the Minister and 
looked him in the eyes. Quietly he said: "So long as you're 
with us, we'll pull through. May God protect you for our 
sake." He turned quickly round, shrinking into himself, and 
scuttled away. 

The Minister stared after him until he vanished round the 
next corner. Then he went on his way slowly. These are 
the people, the men who believe in me. What will they 
think tomorrow when they hear I've gone? He felt very tired. 

When he raised his head he found himself in the maze 
of streets of the Old Town. Here the houses were very 
narrow, crooked, as though they were slightly tipsy and had 
to support one another; the streets were winding, bumpy, 
leading in and out of each other; all of a sudden he was in 
a small square overlooked by a medieval church; in a corner 
slept a stone saint, at whose feet a water-spouting monster 
lay in wait icicles hanging from its jaws. It was like wan- 
dering through the courts and cloisters of a castle in a fairy 
tale. The streets were dimly lit, only the light of the moon 
fell on the gables and turrets. The wind seemed far away. 

Shops, a tavern, the office of a shipping agency, a cheap 
restaurant. Although there was not a soul in the streets they 
seemed to be filled by some mysterious life. Behind some of 
the curtained windows lights burned. The Minister felt as 
though he heard whispering at every corner cats howled, 
a dog barked furiously. The snow muffled the sound of his 
steps. 

When he had almost reached the end of the street he 
saw, a hundred yards ahead, a row of red signal lights. He 
stepped into a doorway, peered up and down. 

Loud voices, the humming of a powerful car, the screech- 
ing of brakes. A command. A small searchlight moved over 
the fronts of the houses opposite. 
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The street was cordoned off. A house-to-house search, no 
doubt. 

He turned, but near the other end of the street he almost 
ran into the arms of two policemen who were keeping 
watch on the comer. 

Could he risk passing them? Perhaps they wouldn't notice 
him. But suppose they stopped him and asked for his papers 
or recognized him? Of course they couldn't prevent him 
from taking a walk here, but they certainly would not under- 
stand why he should be wandering about town alone at this 
time of night. They would consider it their duty to follow 
him or insist on his having an escort. 

While glancing around undecided, he remembered that 
one of the buildings in the neighborhood had a passage lead- 
ing through it, with two exits, one of them giving onto an 
alley with steps down to the Tiefe Graben. From there it 
was but a few yards to the garage. But would the passage 
gates be open? Then it occurred to him that this was where 
Anton Rascher lived. With the help of the poet, who was 
sure to have the keys to the gates, he would be able to pass 
unnoticed into the alley. 

And this will also give me an opportunity to say goodbye 
to Greta. After all, I still have plenty of time. Perhaps she 
would like me to take a letter to her son. What luck to have 
come this way or maybe it isn't just luckl In any case, I 
would not want Greta to think I'd left without giving a 
thought to her troubles. Would the Raschers still be up? 

The Minister strode quickly to the house. The door was 
locked. He stepped back a few feet and looked up at the 
first floor. There was a light behind the two center windows. 
Perhaps the Raschers had guests. He made up his mind, 
walked back to the door and pressed the bell. 
No answer. 
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As he was about to ring a second time he heard steps 
behind the door. The shutter of a peephole went up, and a 
second later the door was opened. 

"Ah, it's youl" Anton Rascher barely looked at the Min- 
ister, even forgot to take his outstretched hand. He just 
nodded his head absent-mindedly; he didn't seem in the 
least surprised by the late and unexpected visitor. 

"I don't want to disturb you, Rascher/' the Minister began, 
"I only What's wrong? Aren't you feeling well?" 

Rascher was a squarely built man of average height; 
usually he looked much younger than his sixty years. Now, 
however, Anton's face was of a waxen pallor, caved in. Sweat 
had broken out on his forehead. He moved heavily toward 
the staircase, like a sleepwalker. Alarmed, the Minister put 
out his hand to help him. 

Greta stood at the top of the staircase, clutching the ban- 
ister, as though petrified with fear. At sight of the Minister, 
however, she uttered a gasp of relief, then ran toward him: 
"You ? Oh, I'm so glad!" 

"I'm terribly sorry if I frightened you," said the Minister, 
embarrassed. "I won't stay more than a minute." 

A gray-haired man appeared from behind Greta on the 
stairs. He wore the black soutane of a Catholic priest. "You'll 
catch cold, Mrs. Rascher," he warned her, and with a slight 
bow to the Minister: "I am Father Alois Worek, Your Ex- 
cellency." 

"Come along in," said Greta, drawing the Minister into 
the apartment. Anton followed in silence. 

As they entered the drawing room a young man rose from 
the sofa. He wore a light tweed jacket over a thick sweater 
and held a pipe in his hand. 

"Mr. Bill Morton, the American journalist," said the priest, 
introducing the stranger. 
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"We've met!" said Morton. 

The Minister nodded. "This evening, wasn't it F* 
"Yes, I was at Bogenfeld's reception." 
The Minister glanced in alarm from Greta to Anton. 
Greta's eyes were red from crying; her lower lip trembled. 
It was touching to watch her trying to catch Anton's eye as 
he strode up and down the room like a prisoner. And every 
time he looked at her she attempted a smile. 

Father Worek walked to the door leading to the next 
room, opened it and said: "You can come out, Kraslik." 

A man whose clothes and appearance suggested a worker 
came in slowly. He had apparently been waiting in a dark 
room, for he shielded his eyes with his hand. When he rec- 
ognized the Minister a good-natured smile spread over his 
round face. 

The Minister cleared his throat. Without turning to any- 
one in particular, he asked: "What's happened?" 

"So far nothing!" Greta, who had let herself sink into the 
sofa, now sat up as though ready to spring. Her voice 
wavered between hope and fear: "And if we act quickly, 
they won't get away with it. They cannot arrest him! They 
cannot!" 

"Arrest ? Whom?" 

"Anton!" she said gloomily. "Just think of what he has 
done for the Party! And this is their gratitude!" 

Rascher walked over to her. "Please, Greta please!" he 
said. "You're too pessimistic!" 

"Anton Rascher? Why should they arrest him?" As it 
seemed impossible to get a coherent answer out of the 
couple, the Minister had addressed this question to the 
priest, but before the latter had a chance to answer Bill 
Morton interrupted: "I know I've no right to mix into this 
business. Hie very fact that I am here may get me into 
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trouble. If the Reds hear of it they'll either expel me or 
lock me up. But that doesn't worry me. If I can do any- 
thing to prevent a crime, to save a human life damn 
it all " He broke off, glanced at the priest: "Excuse me, 
Father!" 

"I can't make head or tail of it all," said the Minister, 
impatiently. 

"A misunderstanding!" muttered Rascher. "I'm sure it's 
nothing but a misunderstanding!" 

"Misunderstanding!" Greta sighed in grim resignation. "If 
only you could see these people as they really are. But 
whenever I warned you against Karl Munda " 

"Karl Munda? What's it got to do with him?" 

"I think I can give you the explanation," said Kraslik, 
stepping forward. And in a matter-of-fact tone he explained 
that he was a compositor on the Communist Party news- 
paper and that on the previous afternoon he had been given 
a short article to set up in which Anton Rascher was asked 
why during the war he had sought asylum in Mexico instead 
of going to Russia, the real home of every Communist. The 
article maintained that Rascher, in order to remain in Mexico, 
had placed himself at the disposal of the American secret 
service for which he had worked. 

"An absolutely ridiculous accusation!" said the Minister 
contemptuously. "Although I don't understand how such 
an article could be set up without the knowledge of the edi- 
tor-in-chief or the Central Committee, I really " 

"I tell you, it must be a misunderstanding," Rascher in- 
sisted. 

"The article is to appear tomorrow," said the compositor. 

"But all you have to do is ring up the editor, Rascher. Karl 
Munda is your friend, and he's responsible for the policy side 
of the paper " 
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'That's the trouble/' said the compositor. "Karl Munda 
wrote the article/' 

For several seconds no one spoke. 

"Are you sure of that?" 

"Karl Munda gave me the manuscript himself. And I 
know his handwriting." 

"When I first heard of this business," Bill Morton inter- 
rupted, " I might add that Kraslik gives me information 
now and then we decided Mr, Rascher should be warned. 
It's quite obvious that Munda wrote this article with a def- 
inite purpose in mind. An official accusation of this kind 
spying! and this against as prominent an individual as 
Mr. Rascher, one of the most popular writers in this country, 
cannot be made without the consent of the Central Com- 
mittee. You'll have to get out, Mr. Rascher. At once!" 

"But why should Karl ?" The Minister glanced from one 
to the other. "He's a crook, I know he'd stop at nothing, 
but what would he expect to get out of this? Where's the 
motive? He was in Mexico himself during the war!" 

"We lived in the same house!" said Rascher. 

"That's just it!" said Kraslik. "The Party's new campaign 
against the 'Westerners' makes anyone suspect who took 
refuge in England or America during the wai. To protect 
himself against the possibility of suspicion Karl Munda ex- 
poses Anton Rascher as an American spy. In the end he can 
even maintain that he himself went to Mexico simply to keep 
an eye on Rascher and other traitors." 

"I'm going to appeal to the Central Committee!" said 
Rascher, as though coming out of a stupor. "I'm going to 
prove my innocence. I shall appeal to Stalin. He won't put 
up with this kind of thing. What happens to me is quite 
immaterial But the hope of millions of people is at stake. 
Suffering and sacrifice the dream of a new world free of 
hatred and envy is all this going to turn out a swindle? 
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In his agitation Rascher began to stammer. He turned 
from one to the other wasn't there anyone to agree with 
him? "Yes yes yes I know the Moscow trials, the execu- 
tions but all that was done to save the Revolution! Or 
wasn't it? Maybe I have made mistakes, but I've certainly 
never harmed a human being. I'm not afraid of a trial. I 
wasn't afraid of the Nazis, If they'd killed me I'd have died 
like thousands of others in defense of our country. But to 
be called a traitor by one's own Comrades just to let Karl 
or some other functionary strengthen his personal power, 
that's no, that's got nothing to do with war or revolution!" 

"And you really believe Stalin " 

"I believe in communism!" shouted Anton. "Yes, I believe! 
I believe!" 

"Because you'd rather die with a lie than live with the 
truth!" said the Minister. 

Rascher stared at him in amazement, biting his lips. 

"It seems to me there's only one thing for you to do, 
Rascher leave the country. I've made the same decision." 
And as everyone turned toward him: "That's why I came 
here. Not that I had any idea Anton Rascher would be 
my companion in misfortune." 

They all crowded round him. Greta stared at him, be- 
wildered. Morton stretched out his hand: "I congratulate 
you! I've been convinced for a long time that your stomach 
must be turning when you see what the Reds are doing here. 
When are you off? You can rest assured I won't report your 
flight till I know you're well across the border/* 

"I'm glad you have realized that one cannot associate one- 
self with the powers of evil," said Father Worek. "If only 
your liberal and democratic friends had come to this conclu- 
sion earlier! May God help you to convince the governments 
of the West that it is impossible to live side by side with 
atheistic communism. Only when all the free nations unite 
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in a crusade against the Antichrist will the hour of libera- 
tion strike for us here." 

"That's easier said than done/' muttered Kraslik. 

The priest turned toward him, shocked. 

"Don't take this amiss, Father I didn't mean to hurt 
your feelings. I'm not what's known as a religious man. All 
my life I've been a socialist " 

"I know that you abhor terror and dictatorship as much as 
I do, but instead of seeking the path to God you workers 
have fallen into the Marxist heresy. And now you see where 
it has led you!" 

Kraslik shook his head. "Things might be very different 
if the Church had sought the path to us workers. If only you 
servants of God had fought against capitalism's injustice and 
exploitation with the same zeal with which you now advo- 
cate a crusade against communism!" 

"Now just a minute, please," broke in the American. "There 
you go airing your theories instead of thinking of some way 
to help Rascher. I am certainly neither a communist nor a 
socialist, nor am I a capitalist and I don't go to church as 
often as I should and I hardly know Mr. Rascher. I only 
know that he's a decent man and a great poet, although 
awfully naive, if I may say so * He went over to Rascher 
and put an arm round his shoulder. "Once you're in America 
you'll see for yourself, that good old capitalism is not to be 
despised!" 

Rascher was about to flare up, then let his head sink. The 
Minister could hardly control his feeling of irritation. A 
decent boy, this American, he thought, ready to help, coura- 
geous if only he weren't so sure of himself! So self-satis- 
fied! And he calls Rascher naive. As for Father Worek 
the same self-righteousness. I can well understand a man 
like Kraslik turning to socialism. 
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In a corner of the room Anton and his wife were whisper- 
ing together. Then Rascher raised his voice: "I cannot think 
only of myself! You have already lost six years of your life 
in exile! And now you consider starting out all over again 
into the unknown just on account of me!" 

Greta put a hand over his mouth. "Don't worry about me. 
Just think, well have Bruno with us again! Besides, we'll 
soon be back. This nightmare here can't last very long." 

"One could almost think you believe that," said Rascher 
sadly. 

"Your wife is quite right," said Morton. "Staying here 
means certain death. How can you possibly hesitate? You 
say you believe in communism but surely not as it's prac- 
ticed today? I understand it can't be easy to leave one's 
home and start life all over again in a foreign country. But 
hundreds of thousands have done it. The United States is 
full of such people." 

Rascher let out a bitter laugh. "Am I to end up my days 
as an American writer?" 

"Then you'll just find someone to translate your books. 
Or you could get a job on the radio. Actually " He turned 
to the Minister: "Don't you think Mr. Rascher could be very 
useful in political propaganda? If even a prominent Com- 
munist like him is forced to escape, that couldn't fail to make 
an impression." He grabbed Anton by the arm and shook 
it. "Cheer up! You've no idea how lucky you are to have 
been warned in time! And the Minister is ready to help 
you to get out why, maybe you'll leave together!" 

The Minister looked at his watch. "If you can be at the 
garage at the corner of the Tiefen Graben in half an hour, 
I promise you, Rascher, all going well, you'll be in Munich 
by six o'clock." 

For an instant they all stood as though transfixed. Greta 
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was the first to find her voice. "This " she began, turning 
to the Minister and embracing him, "this is a miracle! 
How shall we ever thank youl" 

The journalist urged them to hurry. Father Worek was 
determined to see God's hand in this unexpected turn of 
events and Kraslik advised them to take warm underwear 
and heavy shoes along. In the midst of the confusion Anton 
Rascher stood as though lost. 

"Just do me one favor, Mr. Rascher," said Morton. "Don't 
boast about your 'communism' when dealing with American 
authorities. They don't judge cases individually. In America 
all Reds are lumped together. You'll find it difficult to get 
a visa anyhow. If you must be a Communist, be an ex- 
CommunistI" He laughed good-naturedly. 

Greta took her husband by the arm and led him away. 
''We've got to hurry!" 

"You're doing a noble thing, Your Excellency," said Father 
Worek warmly. "Anton and I have been friends since our 
earliest youth. I've never given up trying to cure him of his 
delusion. He's a good but weak man. But thanks to your 
help he may still partake of divine grace." 

The Minister raised a hand. "You overestimate me, Father, 
I'm by no means cut out for a missionary. Not even for a 
crusader." 

The priest looked at him in amazement. "How do you 
mean?" 

"I cannot believe that God would wish us to turn the 
whole world into a hell in order to drive out the Communist 
devil." 

"God's ways are inscrutable. Whatever the consequences 
may be, we must not give in to evil. However we may long 
for peace, sooner or later the Communists will start a war." 

"God's ways are inscrutable! Didn't you just say that? 
How presumptuous, how misguided it would be of us to try 
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to act the part of divine Providence. Preventive war! This 
phrase is so absurd the Communists could have invented it. 
A war to prevent war! Unfortunately I'm not an absolute 
pacifist, unfortunately I'm compelled to recognize the valid- 
ity of the Roman motto: If you want peace prepare for war. 
Nevertheless, I'm determined to live by another motto: If 
you want peace, work for peace." 

"And that," said Kraslik, "you'll be able to do better from 
abroad than from here. I'm glad youVe made your decision." 

"Are you? Then why don't you go too? You already have 
one foot in jail or the concentration camp/' 

"I go abroad?" laughed Kraslik. "Exile is not for people 
like me. A worker, a peasant he belongs to his country 
as much as a tree or a river does. What would I do in exile? 
The gentlemen in Munich or Washington or London know 
far better than I what we ought to do here. I haven't any 
good advice or cheap warnings to offer excuse me," he 
murmured, embarrassed, "that wasn't meant as an aspersion 
on you, really it wasn't." 

"You're quite right, Mr. Kraslik. And what about you, 
Father, would you consider getting out of the country?" 

"The shepherd does not forsake his flock," said the priest 
with dignity. "Your case, of course, is completely different." 

"Is it really?" 

"I'm not a politician." 

"Perhaps that's one of the main evils of our time: too many 
political leaders have forgotten that above all they ought to 
be what did you say just now? shepherds. Our poor 
country, what a mess it's in! The people are so helpless, 
without hopel This isn't an army needing only a general 
to win " 

"I don't understand," Morton interrupted. "Does this mean 
you are not going to ?" 

He was interrupted by the return of Rascher and Greta. 
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They had put on heavy overcoats and snowshoes, and thick 
woollen scarves round their necks. Each carried a suitcase. 

"All set!" said Greta. 

"Fine/* said the Minister. "You go straight down the alley 
to the left, through the arcade to the steps " 

"And you? Aren't you coming with us?" Greta had turned 
very pale. 

He avoided her anxious gaze. "You know the garage on 
the right of the Tiefen Graben, Rascher. Here's a pass for 
you." The Minister took a piece of paper from his wallet. 
"Show it to the officer on duty. The password is Dawn." 

"I was under the impression you were coming with us," 
said Rascher, twisting the paper in his fingers. 

"IVe still a few things to settle here. I'll be off now. I'm 
sure I won't have to go more than a few yards before I'll 
run into the police. And they'll be so busy with me If 
youll just wait here five minutes it'll be perfectly safe for 
you all to leave the house." 

Greta took both his hands and held them in hers She 
tried to say something, her eyes filled with tears. "May God 
protect you," she muttered, and turned away. 

Morton repeated his question. "You haven't by any chance 
abandoned your idea of getting out of the country? I'm 
really very worried about you." 

The Minister patted his shoulder. "You're all right, my 
friend." He sighed. "Once we all begin worrying a little 
more about others and less about ourselves, maybe we won't 
need any crusade to win." 

He shook Kraslik's hand. "You have convinced me, Kras- 
lile I am very grateful to you . . . And to you, too, Father." 
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AND NOW he was back home again. 

As he had expected, within a few minutes of leaving the 
Raschers' house, he had run into a police patrol. Before the 
men had a chance to ask him any questions he told them 
he was just out for a walk, and asked them to give him a 
lift home as he was tired. In no time the entire police force 
of the district had gathered round him. 

Anton, Greta and their friends could have had no diffi- 
culty in leaving the house unnoticed. Greta is already on the 
way to the airfield, thought the Minister with satisfaction. 

The guards whose business it was to keep a watch on the 
Ministry were not a little surprised when he suddenly drew 
up in a police car. At the moment they were racking their 
brains as to the purpose of the Minister's nocturnal wander- 
ings. The stooge in the doorway opposite was not going to 
find it easy to convince his superiors that he had not neg- 
lected his duty. 

Even this thought failed to cheer the Minister. His fa- 
tigue was like a spasm; it paralyzed his arms and legs. His 
eyes smarted, his lips were dry, and his tongue lay like a 
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strip of rough leather in his mouth. Although tortured by 
thirst, he could not bring himself to move from the sofa. He 
sat there just as he had come in, in overcoat and overshoes. 
What time was it? He could not make the effort to look 
at his watch. How long had he been away? He felt he had 
been walking for hours, that days had passed since his con- 
versation with the Soviet ambassador. Was it really only 
yesterday afternoon? I ought to lie down and get a little 
sleep, he thought. His limbs were like lead, yet his head 
was strangely light and he felt far from sleepy; he was in 
that state of wakefulness sometimes induced by drugs 
when the nerves are stretched taut and seem to belong to 
someone else whose strange behavior one watches with a 
mixture of detachment and fascination. 

"Good advice and cheap warnings!" Like the refrain of 
some popular song these words hammered in his ears, crept 
under his skin, bored into his brain. Against his will he had 
to repeat them: "Good advice cheap warnings ..." 

With these four words the compositor had passed judg- 
ment on the grandiose projects and programs of those in 
exile. He had only pronounced what I did not want to ad- 
mit to myself. The attempt to convince myself I could con- 
tribute to the liberation of my country from Munich is 
sheer self-deception. Radio broadcasts! Political propa- 
ganda! Nothing but a pathetic effort to turn my escape into 
a positive action. "Cheap advice and good warnings " 

"As long as you are with us, well pull through." 

You are mistaken, Comrade Gravedigger. I cannot help 
you. I cannot even help myself. For I am not a shepherd, 
Father. A priest doesn't need any political power to fulfill 
his duty. But what good would my resigning in protest do 
the people? You, Father, can at least give comfort to those 
in despair, offer hope to the hopeless. But I ? The starv- 
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ing won't be any less hungry if I tell them of the pleasures 
of a good meal; those in prison won't forget their chains if 
I rave about freedom. And those afraid of darkness will not 
lose their fear if I tell them that the night is dark. 

I am not a philosopher. What the people expect from me 
is not an interpretation of the past or a vision of the future, 
but clear answers to clear questions: Where is our goal? 
Which is the way? It's my business to lead them. How? 
Where to? 

I don't believe active resistance would succeed, nor do 
I believe that the Communist dictatorship can be thrown 
off by passive resistance. I don't believe that liberation is 
possible without a new war, and I don't believe that war 
can bring peace and freedom to the world. I don't believe 

I don't believe! the Minister repeated slowly and his face, 
creased from tiredness, grew rigid. He fell back against the 
arm of the sofa as though he had been hit on the chest. 

I don't believe 

Here I've been wondering and speculating and arguing 
for hours, and basically this is the key to all the problems 
I'm unable to solve, the explanation for my hopeless situa- 
tion, the answer to all my questions: I don't believe. 

The realization held no terror for him. As long as he 
had been fighting against an intangible, inexplicable sense 
of impotence, he had been tortured by a secret fear. It 
had paralyzed him. Now he felt like a sick man whose 
doctor has just told him the cause of his illness. You have 
cancer, Your Excellency. One recoils, reels back, for sec- 
onds the blood rushes into one's ears, and then one takes 
hold of oneself. Well, there it is. So this is the end. The 
surprise at the inevitable is greater than the horror of it. 

Slowly he got up, took off his overcoat, his overshoes, 
carried them into the front hall, hung the coat on a hanger, 
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put the shoes in a corner. Then he went into the bathroom, 
picked up a glass and turned on the faucet. 

I don't believe in our cause, that's what it is. Of course 
I don't doubt the ideals of democracy, I believe in their 
intrinsic values and in their aims. But that's not the same 
blind, unconditional faith which our opponents place in 
their victory. Black white! Absolute security! No ques- 
tions, no doubts. That is faith. What have we got to oppose 
it with? Tolerance, objectivity . . . and God. 

The water had been pouring over the rim of the glass 
for some time. He turned it off, forgot to drink, emptied 
the glass and walked back into the drawing room. 

It's very simple and very clear and yet far more com- 
plicated than you think, Father. Yes, I believe in God. In 
His omnipotence and in His Commandments. But is this 
enough? 

If only I could believe as you do, Father! You never 
doubt that whatever you do or don't do is God's will! 

He walked slowly into the bedroom. In the drawer of 
the night table lay his Bible. And so I take refuge in God, 
like a child that clings to its mother's skirt because it's 
afraid of the bogeyman, he thought bitterly, stretching 
out on the bed. He opened the Bible at random. 

Exhaustion overwhelmed him. In the middle of a sen- 
tence his head sank back on the pillow, but his hand con- 
tinued to grip the Bible. I must not go to sleep, he mur- 
mured, already half asleep. I must come to a decision. 

He dreamed that he was walking down a street. A num- 
ber of people were coming toward him then he realized 
he was naked. He tried quickly to hide, to escape through 
the door of the next house, but the door was locked he 
ran to the next, and the next, rang the bell, knocked but 
no one answered. 
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Didn't the people see he was naked? The street was 
deserted. It wasn't a street. It was a cemetery. There 
stood the gravedigger saluting him with his spade, as if 
it were a sword. But now it wasn't the man at all he 
himself was the gravedigger. 

Someone laughed. He looked up. A parrot sat in a tree. 
In every tree sat parrots, laughing. 

He began to dig. As he stuck the spade in the earth it 
crumbled like dry cake which has been badly cut and 
wherever he looked lay nothing but roots and snapped 
branches; the whole cemetery seemed to be strewn with 
stubble. 

But then he realized it wasn't stubble but hands, fin- 
gers, arms and feet which were growing out of the ground. 
They had to be covered quickly. He began digging fever- 
ishly, but with each shovelful he threw on the human frag- 
ments he brought up to the surface more hands and feet. 
He saw no faces or skulls, nothing but limbs in weird dis- 
torted forms. They were not yet decomposed; the fingers 
and toes had a waxlike skin, like bleached bones. 

The laughter of the parrots was deafening. When he 
looked up they had turned into vultures, enormous threaten- 
ing birds with sharp beaks, sinister claws and the colorful 
plumage of parrots. He knew they were only waiting for 
him to stop digging, when they would plunge down on 
him and tear him to pieces with their beaks and claws. 

His strength was ebbing away. 

Presently his spade hit something soft. It was a human 
body. He bent down and held his father's head in his 
hands. This wasn't particularly frightening or sinister. The 
head was not that of a dead man; it had hair, the cheeks 
were rosy like those of someone alive, the eyes were open 
lucky the pince-nez are still intact, he thought. The head 
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had been broken off at the neck, and if only he could find 
the trunk and the legs and arms, then he could easily put 
the body together again. But where were the other parts? 
He dug and dug, with increasing haste, his father's eyes 
urging him to hurry, for as long as his head was not joined 
to the body his father could not speak. Hurry! Hurry! 
the eyes begged him. But all of a sudden he could not see 
anything, for it had grown pitch-dark, the vultures were 
like a vast cloud, their outstretched wings concealing the 
sun. His heart began to race. 

He woke up. His heart went on racing, wild and fast. 

For several minutes he lay motionless, wondering about 
the dream. He waited until his heart calmed down. Poor 
father, he thought. Everything he created, everything he 
lived for, they have smashed to smithereens. Was this the 
meaning of the dream? But he had no time to interpret it. 

He looked at his watch. It was a quarter to six. 

As he sat up in bed he was surprised to find that his tired- 
ness had gone. As though I'd had a full night's sleep, he 
thought. 

He picked up the Bible which opened at the Sermon 
on the Mount. These were the pages he used to read most 
frequently. Almost without looking at the book he spoke 
the lines under his breath, he knew them by heart. He 
sighed, closed the Bible again and laid it back on the night 
table. 

When he came into the drawing room his eye fell on the 
writing desk. No, I won't leave a letter behind, he decided. 
That would look as though I were trying to put my act in 
a heroic light. Letters and last wills they're just useless 
gestures. I have no apologies to make, I can't pity myself 
and I don't want to be made into a hero. It is simply the 
last and only way left open to me. 
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He walked onto the balcony. Day was already dawning. 
The square looked larger than usual, the sky very high. 
The wind had ceased to rage, had moved on. Everything 
was still. 

Is this courage or cowardice? the Minister asked himself, 
leaning over the rail. No, I'm not afraid. This knowledge 
filled him with deep satisfaction. He remembered the 
words he had spoken to Anton Rascher, and he changed 
the sentence round: If one cannot live with the truth one 
must die for it. 

He saw himself fall, hit the sidewalk he felt slightly 
dizzy, closed his eyes and automatically held on tight to 
the rail. 

The wild howl of a siren made him start. Without realiz- 
ing immediately what jjt could mean, he saw two large 
automobiles pulling up at the door. Several armed men 
sprang into the street. A man went quickly to the door. 
In the twilight and at this distance he could not see his 
features, but the Minister knew it was Karl Munda. 



13 



SO HERE IT IS, after all! The Minister could hardly have 
explained what he meant by this exclamation. An indefin- 
able power drew him away from the rail, shook him out of 
his stupor. Returning to the drawing room he felt filled 
with a sensation of satisfaction, of serenity such as he had 
not known for a long time. Now at last he could have it 
out with Karl; the prospect drove all other thoughts into 
the background. 

He walked quickly into the bathroom, washed his face 
and hands, rinsed his mouth and brushed his hair. Only 
now, almost as a reward, he helped himself to a large glass 
of water, sipping it slowly. As he was changing his shirt, 
the house telephone rang. It was the police officer on duty 
announcing that Comrade Karl Munda wished to speak 
to the Minister. 

"Show him up!" said the Minister with contempt, while 
he tied his tie. 

By the time he heard a knock on the door he was ready. 

"I see you're already up and dressed," said Karl with 
barely perceptible irony, bowing to the Minister. "So I 
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don't have to reproach myself for having wakened you. 
Or did you not get to bed at all?" 

He was accompanied by two armed men in leather 
jackets. They were young, thick-set, with completely ex- 
pressionless faces. "Perhaps these Comrades could wait 
here in the vestibule or in the kitchen? The hall down- 
stairs doesn't happen to be heated," he added quickly, as 
though to emphasize that their presence had no connection 
with his visit. 

The Minister nodded and waited while one of the men 
helped Karl off with his coat. He was dressed with his 
usual care under the dirty old trenchcoat that he affected; 
he wore a dark blue suit, a shirt and tie of expensive ma- 
terial; his shoes were well polished. 

As they were about to go into the drawing room Karl 
hesitated on the threshold, glanced cautiously around. 

"You can come in," said the Minister contemptuously. 
"There's no one here." 

"I know," said Karl dryly. "Would you mind putting out 
that big light. It's bunding. The standard lamp would be 
enough. In any case, it will be daylight soon." 

The Minister switched off the chandelier and the room 
was bathed in a cold milky twilight. 

"I hope you don't mind " Karl went over to the fire- 
place and lit the already made-up fire. As the flames rose 
from paper and kindling wood: "This is cozier! Come, let's 
sit down here." 

They pulled two armchairs toward the hearth and sat 
down opposite one another. 

"Well-" Karl began, sighed and fell silent. 

Hie Minister just looked at him. 

"First of all I want to point out that the sole purpose of 
my visit is the exchange of information. I am to inform you 
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of our intentions and I hope that in turn you will reveal 
your plans to me. In this way well both spare one another 
unpleasant surprises/' 

"You're not quite correct in talking of us both. You are 
hardly seeking the so-called information for yourself. 
YouVe come here by order of the Party." 

"All right, by order of the Party, but at the same time 
in spite of everything as your friend." 

The Minister grimaced. "I suggest you stop insisting on 
your good intentions. Whom do you want to fool? Me? 
Yourself?" 

Karl didn't move a muscle, nor did he alter his amiable 
tone of voice. "Just as you like. Parliament is to meet in 
a few hours. Except for barely a dozen votes all parties 
will approve of Comrade Bogenfeld's motions. President 
Musar will unfortunately have to retire for reasons of 
health he has well earned his rest. I have to emphasize 
this, although you'll very likely accuse me again of being 
a hypocrite. There you are wrong. I mean what I say. 
President Musar has rendered this country invaluable serv- 
ice especially by his acceptance of unalterable facts and 
his readiness to comply with the will of the people." 

"The will of the people? You mean the terror of the 
Communist Party and the pressure exerted by Russia." 

Karl ignored the interruption. "So Bogenfeld is going 
to be President. Dudek will be Prime Minister. The fact 
that he's a Social Democrat will refute the West's accusa- 
tion that we're trying to establish here a purely Communist 
dictatorship." 

The Minister laughed. "And you really think anyone is 
going to fall for that? Whatever label you may attach to 
him, poor Dudek is nothing but a lost cur who has to trot 
obediently behind you on your Party's leash." 
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"No one has to " Karl drawled, without looking at the 
Minister. 

"No no one has to." 

Karl was engrossed in contemplating his fingernails. 
"I for instance don't have to," added the Minister, casu- 
ally. "I haven't the slightest intention of remaining in your 
government." 

"Pity," said Karl. "I wouldn't have thought that the idea 
of retiring from public life would appeal to you. But of 
course if you are looking for complete isolation tike Musar 
say, on some estate or maybe in the mountains we 
would respect your wish." 
"Musar is a seriously sick man. I'm not." 
"Exactly." 

"I'm sure it would suit you very well to banish me to 
some remote corner in the country. It's true I love moun- 
tains, but at the moment they don't tempt me in the least." 
"And what does tempt you, may I ask?" Karl put up his 
hand. "Don't bother. I know your answer. It's wrong." 
"Ah ?" 

"Yes, wrong, untrue. You were going to say you intend 
to fight against the new government. An error because 
you've already decided the battle is lost before you've even 
had a chance to start it." 
"Go on." 

"From the knowledge of this fact several conclusions can 
of course be drawn. Let's investigate them: to begin with, 
you could ignore the fact. On to the barricades, brothers! 
Into the catastrophe! But would you send your followers 
and friends to certain death just for the sake of a heroic 
gesture? No, your sense of responsibility is far too strong. 
Strikes? Sabotage? Underground movement? You're not 
an adventurer. Start a political organization? You're too 
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intelligent to harbor such illusions. Passive resistance? Or- 
ganized disobedience? You're a realist and you know such 
childishness would make no impression whatever on us. 
If Gandhi had to deal with a Communist government in- 
stead of Englishmen, it would have been all over for him 
in twenty-four hours* Am I right?" 

"Right" 

"So there's only one thing for you to do escape. And 
to tell the truth, I was convinced that's what you'd do. 
But you haven't gone and you won't go." 

The Minister smiled. "Why are you so sure of that?" 

For the first time Karl turned toward him. For an instant 
he raised his eyelids and looked the Minister full in the face. 
"Because I know why you recoil from getting out." He had 
spoken without emphasis, but there was something in Karl's 
words or in his voice that made the Minister listen 
intently. While he was trying to put his finger on this 
something, Karl continued: "Perhaps you aren't aware 
yourself of the deeper reason for your contradictory be- 
havior. Let me explain it to you. You may be telling your- 
self you've got to stay because you can't desert your friends 
and followers or don't wish to separate from Musar. This 
is an evasion. Ten years ago you didn't hesitate a moment 
to cross the frontier. You may say that ten years ago you 
were counting on war breaking out immediately, that you 
were expecting a turn for the better and certain victory. 
Today you doubt the victory of democracy. Nor is this all! 
You're not an opportunist and even the fight for a lost cause 
would not frighten you provided you believed in the 
cause. But the policies practiced by the Western powers 
have killed your belief in democracy: you have no confi- 
dence in America. Not because that country is militarily 
weak or not sufficiently determined to act, but because you 
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recognize that in the fight against communism the Western 
powers are bound to sacrifice the idea of democracy and 
secede to fascism." 

The Minister had listened with mounting emotion. He 
tried to conceal it and said: "If you've come here to make 
a Communist propaganda speech " 

"By no means. I haven't the slightest intention of con- 
verting you to communism. It's quite enough for me that 
you are as little willing to die for America as for Russia/' 

"Compared with Russia America is " 

" the lesser evil, I know." 

" a paradise!" 

"And you're not the man to sacrifice himself for a lesser 
evil. Nor for a paradise which is so to speak only a minor 
version of hell. When the democracies were waging war 
against the Nazis, you had no doubts there was no 
lesser evil. A clear case of good versus bad. One stood on 
the side of the angels. It's sweet to die for the truth 
but even to fight for a half-truth, which means half a lie, 
is embarrassing." 

He bent down to put another log on the fire, and with 
his back turned to the Minister, he said: "You know that 
Rascher got away tonight. This is not meant as a question, 
I'm not here to cross-examine you. Anyway, it's of no im- 
portance. Whoever helped him to get out did not render 
him a service. He would have been happy to suffer for his 
convictions in a prison here -but it's very difficult to play 
the hero in DP camps or as a petitioner in the waiting rooms 
of consulates. No doubt" he laughed out loud and held 
his hands in front of the fire "no doubt he'll be richly 
compensated for his disappointments. In the democratic 
countries he'll be able to preserve his faith in the Commu- 
nist ideal, which here, surrounded by our Communist real- 
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ity, he would despite his naivete have lost in a few 

months. Whoever persuaded Rascher to leave the country 

has saved that man's soul for communism. Funny, isn't it?" 

"I'm glad you at least admit that your Communist reality 

99 

IS 

" a lot of shit." 

The Minister stared dumfounded at the friendly smiling 
face of his visitor. Karl had not raised his voice, the words 
were just casually uttered. 

"My frankness surprises you? Or do you think I'm setting 
a trap for you? Trying to ingratiate myself with you?" 

"That would be a wasted effort!" said the Minister. 

"And what for? Apparently you still don't realize why 
I've come to see you?" 

"No." 

"You no longer believe in democracy nor I in com- 
munism. My dear friend, we are I won't say comrades 
in adversity, rather sharers of the same fate. We've known 
one another for more than forty years. Now at last we've 
found each other." 

The Minister stood up and said it looked as though he 
would have liked to spit out the words: "You really are " 

" a swine!" said Karl, interrupting him in the same 
amiable manner. "And I haven't even the excuse of a con- 
viction. That's what you're trying to say?" His face grew 
hard, the voice took on a jeering sharpness. "But that 
doesn't alter the fact that I'm right, and that you are a lost 
man, my dear friend. Finished. Try to deny it!" 

"I cannot deny that the catastrophe of this country and 
the suffering of its people breaks my heart. Yes, I am hor- 
rified at your victory." He searched for words and concluded 
flatly: "Horrified and without hope." 

"That's just it!" said Karl eagerly. "The defeat in itself 
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would not have broken you. But when you realized that in 
order to fight communism you have to ally yourself with the 
German Nazis, that Franco has suddenly been declared a 
champion of democracy when you discovered that any 
ex-Communist, so long as he spits on his past and praises 
fascism, is proclaimed a prophet of freedom whereas a 
liberal like you who refuses to sacrifice the principles of 
democracy in favor of power politics is denounced as half 
a Communist " 

"You've forgotten something." 

Karl glanced at him enquiringly. 

"The Negroes!*' said the Minister ironically. "They are 
always Exhibit A when you're drawing up a list of America's 
sins." 

"Now you're sidestepping! But that won't help you! I 
didn't come here to lecture you on America's diseases; you 
know them as well as I. I don't have to prove to you that 
ethics, morals, true democracy, liberalism are today no more 
than slogans and not very effective ones at that. Commu- 
nism will win because it can force democracy to emulate 
it. In its defense America will use more and more the same 
weapons that have made Russia strong intellectual con- 
formity, restriction of personal freedom, snooping on polit- 
ical opinions, censorship of books, propaganda of lies 
the dose may be somewhat different, but the principle will 
be the same: the end justifies the means, might goes before 
right. Filth against filth. You were right not to get out, my 
friend. It doesn't pay to chase chimeras. You remain For- 
eign Minister and help Bogenfeld thwart America's war- 
mongering activities, and I'll help you uncover those activi- 
ties. I'm sure we two would work very well together in the 
new government/' His voice ended on a note of triumph. 

For seconds the Minister gazed at Karl as one looks at a 
sinister insect, half fascinated and half disgusted. 
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"One thing I'd like to know. What led you to commu- 
nism? What keeps you in the Party? What is the motive 
power behind your actions and behavior not to mention 
the word crime? Vanity? You've never tried to get into the 
limelight. Lust for power? Considering your intelligence 
and unscrupulousness, you should have done better for 
yourself than to become the mere tool of men whom deep 
down you despise. Lust for adventure? No, you've never 
been a gambler." 

For the first time the smile left Karl's face. He suddenly 
looked years older. "I wanted to believe, my friend. But 
if one cannot believe either in God or in mankind, in mir- 
acles or in reason then one must become a Communist or 
a Nazi. At least there's a method in the Bolshevist madness. 
If a crook, then at least one who knows his craft. If it has 
to be cynicism, then let us at least be on the side of those 
to whom the future belongs." 

"So I see you still have some faith left: you believe in 
yourself! You're convinced you're equal to any situation, 
that you can triumph over all the intrigues and machina- 
tions of your Comrades " 

"By no means. In fact, there was a time when only those 
in the Party who were naive, who were true to their prin- 
ciples, succumbed. But today one is no longer protected 
even by one's cynicism, nor by the ability to relearn one's 
lesson from day to day, nor by trimming one's sail to the 
latest wind blowing from Moscow. Under Stalin's leader- 
ship our Bolshevist apostles have achieved such skill in their 
intellectual and political somersaults sometimes when 
they say Yes they really mean it. How is a man to steer his 
way through such a maze? It's perfectly possible that 111 
find myself on trial one day as a traitor and American spy/' 

"And what'll you do then?" 

"I shall confess, of course, and ask to be hanged. For 
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then at least on the way to the scaffold I'll be able to play 
the part of an orthodox Communist with such conviction 
that I shall finally believe I am one." He laughed. 

The Minister looked him over in silence, and began 
walking up and down the room, lost in thought. Karl, who 
had grown quite serious, followed him with his eyes 
now searching, suspicious, as though he had expected a dif- 
ferent reaction and was wondering what to do next. 

Then the Minister walked over to him and in a tired 
voice free of irony, he said: "Your candid confession de- 
serves an equally sincere answer. Actually, I have grave 
doubts about many political decisions taken by the demo- 
cratic powers. Many things they've done sadden and embit- 
ter me. I cannot reproach myself for not having fought 
harder, more ruthlessly against your side; I haven't the 
talent for dictatorship, and I don't regret it. To be at the 
same time tolerant and a fanatic is probably impossible. 
But I have failed in another sense. I'm one of those who 
believe that in its fight against communism, democracy 
must remain true to its principles " 

The Minister broke off and spoke more quietly, as though 
he were thinking aloud. "On the other hand one has to 
be on one's guard against confusing principles with dogma. 
Sometimes it's not only necessary but very sweet to fight, 
even to die, for a lesser evil. If one objects to revolution 
and war, one has to be content with compromises and slow 
reforms. And if today we liberals issue warnings against 
organizing an anti-Communist military crusade and demand 
a greater understanding for the behavior of our enemies, 
then we should at least jshow more tolerance for the fail- 
ings and weaknesses of our own democratic system. Yes, 
you're quite right when you point out that many of us in 
our disgust at the barbarism of the past years have reduced 
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every problem to a black-white formula. But this was not 
a proof of our strength, rather a tragic mistake. Uncon- 
ditional surrender! Every German is a Nazi! The expulsion 
of our German minorityl Terror versus terror! To demand 
the absolute, to try to achieve perfection today and in 
this world is not a proof of the strength of a man's faith, 
rather of his arrogance. The price one pays for it is despair. 
But the man who knows his own imperfections does not 
despair. The one who recognizes the insufficiency of any 
human work will never lose one belief the belief in God. 
But that's something youll probably never understand/' 

"Oh, I understand all right! Although the world is cer- 
tainly a dung heap, there are nevertheless some flowers 
growing on it. So let's resign ourselves to the fact. Whether 
you accept my point of view with or without despair is of 
no importance. Fundamentally we agree. You accept the 
inevitable." 

"No!" 

"What then?" 

"While you, to use your own metaphor, would like noth- 
ing better than to see the last flowers on earth trampled 
into the dirt, I'm determined to do everything in my power 
to prevent it. Even if I can save only a few flowers even 
one I It would be worthwhile living for that. You have 
proved it to me. I'm grateful to you, Karl." For the first 
time in many years he called him by his Christian name. 

A muscle twitched in Karl's face. 

The Minister straightened himself and took a deep breath. 
"Don't harbor any illusions! I'm not resigning myself to 
any facts and I'm not going to capitulate." 

"So you're going to get out?'* 

"No. For I still have an important job to do here." 

"Sounds very dramatic, almost mysterious. But we've 
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already taken stock of your possibilities no action you 
plan against us could possibly frighten us." 

"YouVe omitted one possibility in your stock-taking." 

Karl glanced up at him out of the corner of his eye. 
"Suicide?" 

"I've not got that far yet." 

"We're not afraid of martyrs, either." 

"That's not true. Why else should Stalin have taken the 
trouble to disfigure each of his opponents before executing 
him? Not one of them was allowed to die the person he 
had been throughout his life. Each one of your enemies 
has to appear before the nation in the role of a common 
criminal, a spy or crook, in order to make sure the people 
won't venerate him as the victim of a political conviction. 
That's the extent of your fear of martyrs." 

"The main thing is: we know how to protect ourselves 
against this danger." 

"But you're forgetting one thing: we are not in Russia 
here. Whatever you and your Comrades may say and 
write against me, not one single human being here will 
ever believe I am an American spy or a Nazi agent. And 
even if you were to put me on trial and force me to confess 
that I intended to destroy the crops or had sold myself to a 
foreign power it wouldn't do any good. There isn't a 
man, woman or child in the country, not a single Communist 
worker who doesn't know me for what I am. And when 
I get up in Parliament" he looked at his watch "in a 
couple of hours and declare publicly that I refuse to have 
anything to do with your criminal swindle " 

Karl leaped up. He was very pale. "You're mad!" he 
shouted. 

"You see," said the Minister, "this is a possibility you and 
I have overlooked. Needless to say, it is too late for pro- 
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tests they are no more than pointless gestures. But 
sometimes one has to speak in order to " 

" to prove how courageous one is. But what is courage? 
Fuite en avant The flight forward, as Anatole France 
said." 

"In order to win, as you say quite rightly, one has to 
believe. Faith, however, is neither a gift nor an escape 
one has to wrestle with it, every day afresh. If it were only 
a matter of believing in this respect there's no difference 
between a believing Nazi, a believing Communist or a be- 
lieving Christian. What is important is how a man comes 
to his faith. From self-indulgence? Out of fear? From 
weakness, because he is trying to shirk his personal respon- 
sibility? Or because he has experienced God? All this 
has got to be put into words . . . Yes, I am going to speak 
and everyone will understand me!" 

Karl stood behind his chair, his hands clutching its back. 
It wasn't clear whether he wanted to support himself or 
throw the chair at the Minister. He tried again to assume 
his mocking smile, but anger distorted his face. The calm 
with which he now spoke was all the more sinister. "You 
are more dangerous than I thought," he said. 

The Minister laughed. This outburst of good humor 
came so unexpectedly that Karl involuntarily took one step 
back. What on earth had happened to the Minister? His 
laughter was carefree, natural. 

"And to think that before you came in, I'd imagined I'd 
come to the end of my tether!" He shook his head as though 
surprised at himself. 

"And what, if I may ask, has caused this sudden change 
of mind?" 

"You. When I see you standing here every inch the 
devil's advocate out of a cheap melodrama and when 
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I think of your Comrades and employers My God, what 
a humorless lot you are! And for this reason essentially 
pathetic. A bunch of bogeymen. For a while you get away 
with your game, for you're capable of anything lying, 
murder and we are inclined to forget we've a weapon 
against which you are powerless " 

"The American arsenal!" jeered Karl. 

"No. Something far more effective. You can make people 
weep wherever you go laughter dies. To laugh in the 
face of adversity, at stupidity even at ourselves only 
we can do that!" 

"Don't worry," said Karl. "You won't be laughing much 
longer!" He had regained his composure. 

"You are mistaken. We can laugh even with blank faces, 
even while weeping. Laughter not only cures the sick and 
frees the prisoner once the people realize how ridiculous 
you are in your megalomania, your blindness, your humor- 
lessness, you are finished. And even if you prevent me from 
speaking, the people will understand." 

"You are certainly dangerous," Karl repeated. "But you 
are making a serious mistake. The most serious of your life. 
I came here to help you." 

"Don't waste your energy." 

"Then there's nothing more for me to do than to inform 
you that I consider my mission has come to an end." 

The Minister simply nodded. 

"In that case I must ask you to proceed without delay 
to Bogenfeld." 

"What f orr 

"Since you insist on resigning from the government and 
explaining your resignation in Parliament, it's only natural 
that the Prime Minister and the Party leaders should want 
to discuss future measures with you" 
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"If Bogenfeld wants something from me he can phone 
me or come here himself. Well be meeting in a couple 
of hours anyway. We can have this discussion before the 
session opens." 

"I'm afraid that won't be possible." 

The Minister shrugged his shoulders. 

"I'm afraid I'll have to ask you to come with me. Now. 
At once." 

The Minister laughed. "I wouldn't think of it." 

Without another word Karl strode to the door. "Com- 
rades!" he shouted. 

The two armed men charged into the room. 

"So that's it!" The Minister glanced from Karl to the two 
men who stood awaiting their master's orders like two well- 
trained hounds. Karl just made a sign with his head. And 
turned away. 

The men stepped up to the Minister. 

"Surely there's not that much hurry! I suppose I can 
at least put on an overcoat!" 

The men just glowered, hands on their revolvers. Karl 
did not move. 

"All right. Til come!" said the Minister, and turned to- 
ward the bedroom door. 

At the same moment Karl also turned. He swallowed 
twice, but did not utter a word. Then he suddenly lashed 
out at the air with his arm as though trying to swat an 
irritating fly. The two men understood. They pounced on 
the unsuspecting Minister just as he was about to pass 
through the door into the next room. One of them hit him 
on the back of the head with the butt of his revolver. 

They grabbed him, picked him up, and dragged him 
through the drawing room. When he came to and tried to 
scream, to defend himself, to lash out, he was already on 
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the balcony. Then he understood: this was the end ... I 
knew it. I expected it. But the fact that his forebodings 
had come true paralyzed him. So I was right after all, he 
thought with an almost childish satisfaction. 

Feeling himself being lifted up, he grabbed instinctively 
for something to hold on to, tried to clutch the railing 
felt a blow on his fingers; the pain shot through his whole 
body 

He fell into space. His last thought was: They will un- 
derstand . . . 
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